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People are talking 


TOM BERGERON, a local boy who made the big time on WBZ-TV’s ‘People Are 
Talking,” is the subject of a lot of conversation. This week, the Observer talks to 


_ Bergeron. Please see page six. 
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A.J. Lane tries again 


Building plan for Atwood Farm heard again 


by Joan Kingsbury 

The A.J. Lane hearings continued 
Tuesday, Nov. 17 at Haverhill City Hall. 
Massachusetts Housing Appeals Com- 
mittee is conducting the hearings in con- 
nection with Lane’s proposal to build a 
housing complex adjacent to Northern 
Essex on the Atwood Farm property. 

Northern Essex President John 
Dimitry said, ‘“We are educators, not 
engineers,” as he explained his objections 


Getting to know you 


_The Observer starts a continuing series featur- 


to Lane’s traffic plan regarding Elliott 
Street, Route 110, and the Route 495 exit. 

“It is a clear and present danger to 
pour any more traffic onto Elliott Street,”’ 
Dimitry said. He added the traffic hits a 
choke point between Route 495 and the 
left turn off Route 110 to a much nar- 
rower Elliott Street where the college i is 
located. 


(continued on page 3) 
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There’s trouble in River City 


Rash of car thefts 
plagues NECC’s 
Lawrence campus 


by Diane Reukauf 

The Lawrence police department’s 
low percentage of crimes solved is attrac- 
ting the attention of Sandra Fotinos’ 
communication class at Northern Essex. 
Several incidents of car vandalism and 
theft occurring at NECC’s satellite cam- 
pus, located at 35 Jackson Street, 
‘Lawrence, have been reported to Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry and Dean of Ad- 


_aministration Joseph Brown in a request 


jfor secure parking. 

Last Oct. 1, at 1 p.m., the communica- 
tions class was interrupted by a 
bystander located outside who pointed to 
Bill Tarares and said, ‘‘Your car is being 
stolen.’’ Twenty-six students and their 
teacher, Sandra Fotinos, reacted by run- 
ning onto Jackson Street to stop the theft 
in progress. 

The car’s owner, Tarares, said he ran 
in the direction of his car parked on 
Jackson Street near the intersection of 
Garden Street. He saw a man inside the 
car. He had a big screwdriver in the igni- 
tion. He was beating on it with a big 
stone. The man saw Tarares and ran, leav- 
ing the screwdriver and stone in the car. 
He had completely destroyed the ignition. 

One of the students, Irma Garcia, 
chased the man down Jackson Street. 
Garcia, with the help of local residents, 
was able to identify and obtain the ad- 
dress of the perpetrator. The Lawrence 
police department was notified. 

A police officer arrived and recorded 
the incident. Information obtained by 
Garcia about the man was supplied, but 
the officer did not pursue the suspect, ex- 
plaining that another incident was in pro- 
gress and he needed to respond to the cur- 
rent dispatch. 

That event ignited the concern of the 
students involved. Since then, they have 
been documenting incidents of car van- 
dalism and theft to request secure park- 
ing be provided by NECC for students 
and faculty at the facility. 

Facts collected include: 

e 15 incidents reported to the ad- 
ministration dating from February 1985 
to the present. 

e 11 incidents involving student cars. 
¢ 10 incidents reported to the Lawrence 
Police Department. 

e Seven incidents reported since Oct. 1, 


NECC news at a glance 


Discover other reasons why NECC students are 


round information of the NECC 


staff. This week, meet the department 
chairpe ons. and ae coordinators. 
: See campus news, page 2. 
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See special features, page 8. 


Black Monday 


Northern Essex faculty members predict how the 
stock market crash will 


affect the nation’s 


See opinion, page 13. 


Meet Carl Beal 


He’s the chairman of NECC sports and leisure 
and he’s a man who practices what he oie 


lymouth and the surrounding sights. 


is he good? Just ask his students. 


See sports, page 22 


1987. 

e Six incidents involving car theft. 

¢ Incidents including attempted theft or 
vandalizing students and faculty cars. 

The communications class invited 
Katharine Rodger, director of LEEP, and 
Nunzio DeMarca, staff associate, as well 
as Dean Brown, to talk with them and ex- 
plore solutions to the security problem. 

Rodger and DiMarca met with the 
class. They said they recognized the 
security problem around the Grace 
Episcopal Church and offered support of 
the class’s efforts to obtain security for 
parking. 

Dean Brown visited the class to learn 
more of the problem and requested that 
documentation be provided regarding the 
number of incidents to date. Brown also 
asked how far students and faculty were 
willing to walk from a secure parking lot 
to class. : 

Letters drafted and signed by the com- 
munications class 3, section 1, have been 
sent to President Dimitry and Dean 
Brown. (Please see copies, page 3.) Both 
letters call for action to be taken by the 
administration of the college. The letter 
to Brown, dated Nov. 7, also suggests 
possible solutions for parking. 

Asked for comment, Brown said, 
“President Dimitry and Mayor Kevin 
Sullivan discussed the security problem 
in that area during a conference Nov. 3. 
Possibly a vacant lot will be provided by 
the city of Lawrence, but we have not 
heard affirmatively from Mayor 
Sullivan.” 

The parking lot presently under con- 


, sideration located on the corner of 


Lawrence and Jackson Streets, is five 
blocks from the Grace Episcopal Church 
where day classes for the LEEP program 
are held. 

Discussing the class’s project, 
Dinorah Gonzale, student, said, “The ac- 
tivity of collecting information, talking 
with administrators and influencing peo- 
ple has been like a big test and is good 
for my communication skills.” 

Dulce Haussler, another student, said, 
“This is a bad situation. Everyday we are 
insecure about our cars. We cannot con- 
centrate in class. It is necessary to do 


(continued on page 3) 
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Lawrence campus still long way off 


College considering temporary moves to make room for satellite students 


by Lynne Brown 

S President John R. Dimitry estimates it 
will be four to five years before the ideal 
Northern Essex campus in Lawrence is 
developed. Between now and then, he ex- 
plains, the college will continue to operate 
out of facilities at Central Catholic High 
School, Lawrence Public Library, and the 
Greater Lawrence Technical School. 

In the meantime, the president would 
like to see additional rental property ob- 
tained. He has targeted the GCA and 
Riverwalk complex, vacant mill proper- 
ty, as the more desirable location. 

Ideally, the president would like the col- 
lege to purchase Central Catholic High 
School, which will not be available until 
September 1990 if the school’s relocation 
plans continue according to schedule. 

At this time, Dimitry’s concept of a 
comprehensive Lawrence campus. re- 
mains visionary. Before he can solidify 
this concept, there is a lengthy process 
that must be carried out to meet state 
regulations. Dimitry explains that the 
guidelines were instituted to help 
alleviate the opportunity for corruption 
on state financed projects. 

The first phase in this process is now 
underway, Dimitry reports. He main- 
tains, “All of a sudden, Boston realized 
they better do something first class in a 
hurry. They now understand the need to 
spend serious dollars with expedience.”’ 

The commonwealth’s division of 
capital planning and operations has ac- 
quired the consulting services of Eduardo 
J. Marti. The consultant is required to be 
_an out-of-state resident to assure that he 
has no vested interest in the project’s 
completion while maintaining a 
semblance of objectivity. 

__ Marti, president of Tompkins Cortland 
Community College in Dryden, N.Y., will 
be evaluating the needs which must be 
met on the Lawrence campus. 

He will determine what programs, 
courses, student services, and communi- 
ty services should be provided. 

Dimitry reports that “‘the theory is 
form should follow functions,” as he ex- 
plains that Marti will also determine the 
amount of space required to properly in- 
stitute the recommended services. 

The president points out ‘Marti 
realizes in Lawrence we must be more pro- 
active and community-based. Lawrence 


needs everything it can to build up its 
sense of community pride. 

“Marti has an interesting concept of a 
community college — not just as an 


educational center, but also as a com- 


munity and cultural center,” 
says. 
The president can appreciate Marti’s 


Dimitry 


views. Stating that the Hispanics in . 


Lawrence find it difficult to assimilate in- 
to the community, Dimitry states, 
“Hispanics cannot rely on religious cohe- 
sion. Parish organization is a fundamen- 


NECC 
President 
John R. 
Dimitry 


tal building block of community 
involvement.” 

Marti met with campus and state of- 
ficials in Haverhill, Lawrence, and Boston 
Nov. 16 and Nov. 17 to discuss the 
project. 

In addition to the above, he has been 
contracted to survey the Lawrence cam- 
pus for five additional days between now 
and December. 

The consultant will also be touring the 
Middlesex Community College campus in 


rehabilitated Lowell Mill buildings. 

After completing his _ on-site 
assessments, Marti must submit a report 
outlining his recommendations to the 
college. : 

The report must be approved by the 
college, the Board of Regents, and the 
division of capital planning before phase 
two can begin. 

In phase two, architects and engineers 
will be hired to make structural 
recommendations. 

In other Lawrence campus news, 
students and faculty have been subjected 
to acts of vandalism and auto theft at the 
Grace Episcopal Church site. 

After the incidents were brought to the 
administration’s attention, Dimitry met 


with Lawrence’s Mayor Kevin Sullivan to 


see if a solution can be worked out. 

Dimitry states ‘‘Mayor Sullivan 
thought he could access city land (an 
abandoned lot on the corner of Jackson 
and Lawrence Streets) if we maintained 
it.” Details have not been worked out and 
the president is hoping for a solution by 
the close of this semester. 

The president says he was dismayed 
when he heard of Anne D. Linnehan’s in- 
tent to withdraw from the college. Lin- 
nehan, a student in the substance abuse 
program, claimed the administration isn’t 
doing enough to protect non-smoking 
students from the health hazards caused 
by exposure to second hand smoke. 

Dimitry states he met with Linnehan 
several times regarding the new college 
smoking policy which went into effect 
Monday, Nov. 9. 

ae have no bad feelings if people correct 

” Dimitry affirms while reiterating 


that all questions, problems, and sugges- 
tions concerning the smoking. policy — 


should be brought to the attention of 


Stephen Fabbrucci in the office of 


employee relations. 

Dimitry feels the adininiatration must 
seek a solution that is fair to both 
smokers and non-smokers. He maintains, 


“‘We have to give the smokers a place to” 


smoke, while protecting smokers and non- 
smokers alike from the dangers of second 
hand smoke.” 

Dimitry also points out that he will be 
meeting with an official from the 
Haverhill Fire Department to make sure 
the new designated smoking areas ‘‘are 
not creating a fire hazard.” 


A look at NECC’s department chairpersons 


by Joan Kingsbury and Diane Reukauf 

EDITOR'S NOTE: For this issue, the 

Observer sent questionnaires to the col- 

“lege’s department chairpersons and pro- 
gram coordinators to collect capsules of 
information about these members of our 
academic staff and to identify them for 
the college community. 

What follows is a summary of the 
responses received. Later issues of the 
newspaper will publish similar summaries 
about division chairpersons as well as 
about personnel at the Academic Support 
Center, the Lawrence Education Employ- 
ment Project, the Bentley Library, the In- 
structional Media Staff, the English 
Langugage Center, and the Center for 
Business and Industry. 


Division of Business 


Chairperson of the business administra- 
tion department is Geraldine Powers. An 
alumna of Northern Essex, she has a 
bachelor of science degree from Salem 
State College and a master’s of education 
degree from Boston University. She has 
chaired the department since 1985. 

Powers worked for American Airline, 
Inc., for seven years and taught at An- 
dover Junior College for two years. Dur- 
ing summers, she has worked as a consul- 
tant for Systems Software Support, deal- 
ing with small companies putting manual 
accounting systems on computers. 

Asked to comment on current concerns 
of her department, she says they have 


been diligently working on articulation 
agreements with colleges and universities 
in order to more easily facilitate the tran- 
sition of business transfer students to 
four-year institutions. She adds the issue 
of staffing is always a concern because 
enrollments are strong and continue to 
grow. She points out the department has 
a great need for additional full-time 
faculty. 

Margaret D. Raney is the chairperson 
of the office and business education 
department. A member of the Northern 
Essex faculty since 1976, she has chaired 
the department since 1986. 

Raney has a bachelor’s and master’s 
degree from Boston University. 

Before coming to the college, she was 
an instructor and chairperson of the 
secretarial department at Bay Path 


Junior College in Longmeadow for seven’ 


years, and was also an instructor of 
medical secretarial subjects at Fisher 
Junior College. 

Raney says major concerns for her 
department involve enrollment and ade- 
quate technology to properly train 
students to meet the demands of the com- 
munity. Increased enrollments have 
resulted in the use of more part-time in- 
structors who she says have enriched the 
faculty as they come from a variety of 
backgrounds and experiences. 

Coordinating the medical record 
technology program is Patricia Taglianet- 
ti who initiated the implementation of the 
program in 1975. 


She was assistant director of the 
medical records department at 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 
coordinator of the medical records pro- 
gram at Rindge Technical Institute at 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
before joining the staff at Northern 
Essex. 

Taglianetti says one of the current ef- 
forts for the program is Project Heart, a 
temporary, grant-funded certificate pro- 
gram which introduces people, especial- 
ly displaced homemakers, to a career in 
health. Heart stands for Health Explora- 
tion and Relayed Training. Job cur- 
riculum up-dating is a primary concern. 
Things change rapidly in the medical 
record field and the college can’t send out 
graduates with out-dated skills. 


Division of Math, Science 
and Technology 


The chairperson of the department of 
engineering science is Ernest (Bill) Arnold 
who has been at Northern Essex since 
1964. His master’s degree is from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Before coming to the college, he was an 
instructor at Worcester College. He has 
worked as a civil engineer for the city of 
Haverhill and since 1970 has been the 
owner of Arnold and Associates 
Engineers specializing in percolation 
testing and design of subsurface sewage 
disposal systems. 

He says the concerns of his department 
are always attracting and keeping 


qualified students. The college must do | 


more in the way of advertising the 
engineering and applied technology pro- 
grams that we have. 

Priscilla Caira is the chairperson of the 
department of computer science. She has 
held that position since 1983. She has a 
bachelor of science degree from Nor- 
theastern University and is matriculated 
for a master’s degree at New Hampshire 
College. 

She worked in industry as a program- 
mer analyst for nine years, and taught at 
the Andover Institute of Business as well 
as at Whittier Regional Vocational 
Technical High School. 

She says primary concerns of her 
department are curricula and working 
with faculty to insure up-to-date or state 
of the art courses. She reports that she 
recently did an enrollment survey of 
students taking courses this fall and 
found that 67 percent of them come from 
other degree programs. 

She said this was a suprising piece of 
information. Her department has, for the 
last few years, realized that there has 
been a shift back to a more general or 
liberal arts education, but had not realiz- 
ed the degree to which this would impact 
courses. 

The computer science department is 
continually developing new courses for 
the college at large and anticipates more 
of its courses will be designed to service 
students from other disciplines.  __ 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Lane 
tries 
again 


(continued from page one) 


A.J. Lane’s original traffic plan involv- 
ed building a new off-ramp from 495 
directly to Elliott Street which Dimitry 
had approved. 

With the addition of two more 
buildings on campus, an auditorium and 
a science/engineering building, more traf- 
fic will be generated by the school. 

Since parking is already a campus pro- 
blem, Dimitry said auditorium events 
would be scheduled during off-peak hours. 

The 80-foot high buildings Lane wishes 
to build ‘‘may be oppressive to the col- 


- lege’’ since they will exceed the zoning 


laws which allow 35-foot buildings in the 
area. The college has complied with this 
ordinance. 

Dimitry explained since NECC is 
geographically located down hill from the 
proposed project, he is concerned with 
surface water drainage. Kenoza Lake and 
the wetlands of the college may be en- 
dangered by the gasoline run off from the 
parking lots at the project. 

Dimitry explained that the college has 
the money available, but is unable to pave 
one of its parking lots because the 
Department of Environmental Quality 
Engineering has found it will pollute Lake 


_ Kenoza which supplies Haverhill’s drink- 


ing water. 
’ The sewerage lift station at NECC is 
state-owned and no one can legally hook 
into it without. approval of the 
Massachusetts state legislature. — 
Dimitry said that to the best of his 
knowledge no one has applied for permis- 
sion to tie into the college lift station. 
The A.J. Lane Company was 
represented by Atty. John Kahn of the 
law firm of Hill and Barlow of Boston. He 
conducted the cross examinations. 
In answer to Kahn’s questions 
regarding the college’s lift station, 
Dimitry expressed a desire to turn con- 
trol over to another agency, possibly the 
city of Haverhill. 


“The last thing I want is to be is king 


of _the sewerage lift system,” Dimitry 


said. 

Haverhill Attorney Domenic Terranova 
called two additional witnesses, Judith 
Wong, attorney for NECC working for 
the Board of Regents, and Edward 
Sheehan, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds at NECC. 

’ Wong supported Dimitry’s statement 
regarding the right an outside party has 
to the use of state controlled land. 

“A private contractor must put it up 
for bid,’” Wong said. She also agreed the 
Massachusetts state legislature has the 
final say on any changes in management 
of the lift station or draining easements. 

Sheehan’s main concern was with the 
excessive storm drainage going into the 
lift station. 

The station, located a 100 feet from 
Lake Kenoza, has reached capacity twice 
in the past three years. Sheehan remark- 
ed that he was within an hour of having 
to shut down the college last spring. 

Normally the station processes 30,000 
— 40,000 gallons per day. Last spring 
there were over 200,000 gallons a day be- 
ing pumped. “‘The manhole on Kenoza 
Street was spilling into the lift station,” 
he said. He explained that Kenoza Street 
was the last barrier before the-lake. 

If the lift station is transferred, a new 
emergency generator must also be install- 
ed. The present back-up system is located 
in the Bentley Library at the school and 
provides emergency electricity. 


The generator is operated by inground. 


propane tanks. Several citizens at the 
hearing voiced the opinion that propane 
tanks can not be placed inground next to 
the lake. 

The next session will be held Jan. 28 in 


Haverhill. 


(continued from page one) 


something right now. Providing secure 
parking may mean more students will 
come to study English here.”’ 

Irma Garcia, the student who ran after 
the suspect, said, ‘‘I hope we can find a 
solution to the problem. I look ahead to 
the other students who will come to study 
here. I hope my efforts will provide them 
with secure parking. Dean Brown offered 
to help us document the number of in- 
cidents. The best part of this process is 
not to start the project, but to finish.” 

Niurka Tirado said, ‘‘I feel great, I 
never expected that this project would be 
realized. Referring to the Lawrence Police 
Department providing protection to their 
cars, Tirado said, ‘‘Because we are 
Spanish and do not vote, protection of our 
cars is not available. We are not citizens 
and do not have people to represent us 
politically. When an incident is reported, 
the police do not pay attention. They 
ticket us for minor traffic violations but 
we do not get protection for our cars.” 

Mark Palermo, English instructor for 
the LEEP program, is also concerned 
about car security. He has drafted a peti- 
tion for Mayor Sullivan requesting bet- 
ter police protection from the city of 
Lawrence. The petition, signed by 102 
people, states the incidents of car van- 
dalism and theft in the Jackson Street 
area as inconsistent. Every one recorded 
has occurred in daylight. 

Palermo said, ‘‘The police in that area 
are very good at handing out parking 
tickets. How can they be so efficient with 
minor traffic violations but unable to ap- 
prehend vandals and provide secure 
streets in broad daylight?” 

Palermo’s petition was sent to Mayor 


{Sullivan Nov. 6. It invited Mayor 


Sullivan to speak with the students 
attending classes at the Grace Episcopal 
Church. Palermo reports that he has not 
had a reply from the mayor. 

Local residents have also sent the 
mayor petitions calling for additional 
police. 

Last summer, residents on Arlington 
Street, Lawrence, gathered 2,600 


e Lawrence students experience car thefts 


signatures demanding police walk foot 
patrols in their neighborhood. 

Sandra Fotinos, teacher of the com- 
munications 3, section 1 class, is active 
in the project. She is excited about the 
lessons the project has provided for her 
class and herself. She said, ‘I have learn- 
ed that the Lawrence Police Department 
is grossly under-staffed. I have found 
that people who act as a group can attract 
the attention of the president of the 
college.” 

The Lawrence Eagle Tribune publish- 
ed a four part series, Oct. 4 — 7, on pro- 
blems in the Lawrence Police Depart- 
ment. In 1986, less than two percent of 
reported crimes were solved. For the first 
six months of 1987, the percentage of 
crimes solved stands at less than one 
percent. 

George Sicaras, crime consultant hired 
by Mayor Sullivan, reports the national 
percentage of crimes solved in cities is 18 
percent. Sicaras points out problems that 
contribute to the low percentage of crimes 
solved. 

e Poor phone management at the police 
station. 

e Reduced public confidence. 

e Spotty information gathering. 

e Lack of clear procedures for logging 
data. 

e Crime analysis prevented by in- 
complete information. 

The Lawrence Police Department has 
122 officers, 22 superior and 100 
patrolmen. An average weekly crime 
report shows 32 homes are reported 
broken into, 49 cars are stolen and 87 
cards are reported broken into or 
damaged. 

The Tribune reported that Captain 
Samuel Aliano said at least twice a week 
there are as few as five cruisers patroll- 
ing the city. 

Why are police so hard to find? 

e Sick time abuse is high in the Lawrence 
Police Department. In a six month period 
55 officers had taken 218 sick days prior 
to or following a day off. 


STUDENTS REACT 


e Officers lost time to injuries. The 
average time off is 110 hours, two weeks 
and three days per man. 


Police Chief Tylus (now on leave) 
reported in a memo last month to Mayor 
Sullivan that 12 state police officers in 
Lawrence are doing police work, because 
the city’s police department does not 
have enough officers. At any time, the 12 
state police officers might be recalled, 
leaving Lawrence without their 
protection. 


File photo 


File photo 


NUNZIO DIMARCA. 


We need a solution to this problem immediately 


Dear President Dimitry: 

The Communication 3, Section 1 class, 
located at 35 Jackson Street in Lawrence, 
is working on a parking security project 
this semester. The reason for this project 
is that a number of students’ and 
teachers’ cars have been vandalized or 
stolen since the classes started in 
Lawrence, and recently the incidents have 
been increasing. Students and teachers 
are worried about this situation. 

Oct. 1, we had a bad example of this 
problem when our class was interrupted 
by the attempted theft of a car belong- 
ing to Virgilio Tabares, one of the 
students. The whole class ran out onto 
Jackson Street to help. Virgilio saw a 
teenaged boy inside his car, beating on 
the ignition with a big screwdriver and a 
big stone. When he saw Virgilio, the boy 
ran away. A man who was an eyewitness 
and another student can also identify the 
boy. We called the police and an officer 
came and took the report, but he said he 
couldn’t do anything about the situation 
because he had to respond to another 
incident. 


After this incident, we invited several 
people to talk with us about parking 
security: Katharine Rodger and Nunzio 
DiMarca from LEEP, Eduardo Gomez 
from El Vocero de Lawrence, and Joseph 
Brown, dean of administration. Rodger 
agreed with us that parking security was 
a big problem, but she said that she 
couldn’t do anything. She said that she 
would support our project. DiMarca told 
us that he had the same experience and 
he discussed possible solutions to this 
problem with us. Gomez took pictures of 
our class and interviewed us. He said he 
would publicize our complaint in the 


_ hewspaper. Dean Brown asked us how 


many students have had the same pro- 
blem and how far we are willing to walk 
from a secure parking lot to the school. 
He said he needed documentation from 
the students. 

We held a meeting Oct. 29 with 
students and teachers from the Jackson 
Street campus. They told us about many 
problems they have had. Mark Palermo, 
an English instructor prepared a petition 
for Mayor Sullivan as a result of this 


Let us know if 


Dear Dean Brown: 

We want to thank you for visiting our 
class and for your willingness to help us 
solve the parking security problem at the 
Lawrence campus. We have collected 
documentation of recent incidents from 
teachers and students and are enclosing 
copies with this letter. We also repeated 
our survey of the number of cars parking 
here. Currently the number is 50. We are 
also attaching a list. of drivers. 

We surveyed the other classes about 
how far they are willing to walk from a 
secure parking lot to the school. There 
were many kinds of ideas: 

e Everyone is willing to walk from the 
pay lot on Common Street behind the 
Grace Episcopal Church, or from the 
Jackson Terrace private lot. 

e The empty lot behind the Oliver School 
would be acceptable only if fenced. 
Students are very worried about securi- 
ty in that area. 

e Everyone thought the public lot behind 
the Bank of New England and the 
Lawrence General Hospital parking lot 


meeting. 

Since that time, several other incidents 
have happened. We collected documenta- 
tion from students and teachers and are 
enclosing copies with this letter. 

We need a solution to this problem im: 
mediately because students and teachers 
can’t concentrate in class thinking about 
the possibility of another incident. 


Sincerely yours, 
Communication 3, Section i 


we can help 


are too far away. One class suggested run- 
ning a Northern Essex shuttle bus before 
and after classes between the parking lot 
and the campus. 

¢ The public lot at Pendleton Park (with 
a shuttle bus from the college) adds 15 
minutes to the commuting time each way 
— this was not acceptable to many. 

e Rosemary Janco, LEEP instructor, 
talked with Joseph Cataudella of 
Cataudella Funeral Home on Garden 
Street. He said he knows someone who 
has land nearby and who might be will- 
ing to provide the land for college park- 
ing. He would be glad to discuss this with 
someone from the college. 


Please let us know if there is anything 
more you want us to do. We hope that 
you can help us find a solution to this pro- 
blem immediately because students and 
teachers can’t concentrate in class, think- 
ing about the possibility of another 
incident. 

= Sincerely yours, 
Communication 3, Section 1 class 


CREATIVE ARTS | 
Let the music begin 


Haverhill resident launches effort to start local symphony 


HAVERHILL — Professional life is tough for 
aspiring classical musicians. 

Unlike jazz players, they can’t just go to a club 
and sit in with the stage band. 

Nor can they form a garage band like budding 
rock stars, an impossibility for someone seeking an 
orchestra career. 

And to make matters worse, there are just so 
few job openings for new classical performers in 
professional orchestras. 

Nationwide each year there are between 275 and 
300 openings and somewhere between 200 and 500 
people applying for each one — depending on 
prestige of the position and the orchestra. 

“The numbers are so staggering that a lot of 
talented musicians are locked out through no fault 
of their own,” says Charles L. Gambetta, an orches- 
tra conductor and bass player now making his 
home in Haverhill. 


But upcoming classical performers may have an ff 


easier time making their way into the professional 
music world if Gambetta has his way. 

The Haverhill resident is in the final stretch of 
realizing a decade-long dream — creating the 
Young American Symphony Orchestra, an organi- 
zation where young musicians can hone their skills 
and gain professional experience. 

The idea has attracted a number of very influen- 
tial backers, including Doc Severinsen, director of 
the NBC Orchestra; Dennis DeCoteau, music direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Ballet; and Phyllis Curtin, 
dean of the Boston University School for the Arts. 

Here’s how the program will work: 


ei 
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CALENDAR 


After a series of nationwide auditions, directors will ask 70 musi- 
cians between ages of 18 and 35 to join the orchestra. Although all 
musicians will be considered, Gambetta says there will be a “tilt’’ 
toward local performers. 

Symphony members will receive a $14,000 annual stipend — enough 
to get by while concentrating solely on music. 


Vv 
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ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


Methuen’s Rachel Cyr, an artist who 
believes that something should happen when 
someone looks at a painting, will have her 
work on display in Bentley Library through 


Nov. 25. 


The photographs of Joseph Callery of 
Plum Island will be on display in Bentley 
Library from Dec. 3 to Jan. 8. His work 
depicts seacoast locations. Meet the 
photographer on Dec. 6 from 1 to 4 p.m. 


DANCE 


The student dance performance on Dec. 10 
and 11 at 8 p.m. in the physical education 
building will feature student choreography 
from students in the NECC dance program 


as well as pieces by the Still Point Dance. 


Company. 


€ 
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The symphony would be based in Lowell. Mem- 
bers would work about 20 hours a week and play up 
to three concerts a week. They would hold positions 
for up to three years, but have a chance to renew for 
another two years. 

“This experience should give them a competi- 
tive edge,” Gambetta says. 

’ If all goes according to schedule, the symphony 
will begin auditions early next year and make 
selections by June. 

Gambetta is waiting word on the $300,000 in seed 
money he needs to get the orchestra on its feet. To 
make his dream come true, he will have to raise 
over $1 million for the stipends and another $1.1 
million for the rest of the first year’s operating 
budget. 

Once the symphony is formally established and 
playing to audiences throughout the Merrimack 
Valley, Gambetta hopes to keep the money flowing 
by enlisting private tax-exempt donations. 

“The long term success of the institution de- 
pends on local patronage,’’ he says. 

But does the Merrimack Valley have what it 
takes, culturally and financially, to support a sym- 
phony orchestra? 

“The Merrimack Valley deserves an institution 
like the youth symphony, but deserving isn’t 
enough,” Gambetta says. ‘“You have to get out 
there and participate. 

“The Merrimack Valley has the potential to 
‘become a major hub of performing arts activity,” 
he says. “People are waiting to participate as 
concert-goers. People just have to raise their expec- 
tations to make it work.” 
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AGATHA TINA DEMARCO DANCES. 


STILL POINT. | ranean 


DANCIN’ SHOES. 
Kim Pickard photo 


STUDENTS KICK UP THEIR HEELS. 


crowd. 


‘| Blues” 


<spin. 
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» 4 re 
eAoots musician 
“WOWS the Grog 


By Edgar Heyes 

A lot of people say Taj Mahal has a stage presence 
that just won't quit. Boy, are they right. 

Mahal proved to a capacity crowd at the Grog in 
Newburyport that he is still the master of country 
blues and roots music — more than 20 years after he 
made his name in the field. 

Wearing a big straw hat and a fiery red Island shirt, 
Mahal strode triumphantly through the cabaret with 
two acoustic guitars only to find a stage piano so bad- 
ly out of tune that it hurt. 

’ Halfway through the opening number, 
bluesman threw his hands in the air and walked away 
from the piano, earning the immediate respect of the 


the 


And the man who Rolling Stone magazine said you 

could hear smiling never let go. 

Apparently, the word was out on Mahal. It was the 

hottest ticket in town. Both shows were sold out well 

before the performance. 

The bluesman’s hour-long sets were sprinkled with 

; classic numbers like Robert Johnson’s ‘Walkin’ 

and “Come In My Kitchen,” and Elmore 

} James’ “‘Dust My Broom.”’ 

. Standard stuff for blues musicians, but Mahal’s 
covers included enough of himself to give them a new 


The recording artist made his name in the blues, 
ut has expanded his sights to include other roots 
(particularly Island) music, which he made (painful- 
ly) with his encore. 

The crowd joined in with what seemed like 1,433 
choruses, which delighted Mahal. 

“Music i is supposed to be a magical experience,’ 
he said. ‘“‘The whole thing i is not about me bein’ up 
here and you listenin’.”’ 

Cormac McCarthy opened the show with some 
tedious but relevant Cambridge style folk music. 


Exploring new musical a 


“Nothing Like the Sun” sale up where ‘Dream of the Blue Turtles” left off 


by John Riccardi 

_ Nothing Like the Sun, Sting’s second 
post-Police album, continues where his 
latest effort Dream of the Blue Turtles, 
left off. Yet, it is a less ambitious attempt 
at impressing the critics. It is Sting’s 
aloofness that produces a tighter, more 
focused record. The 12 news songs are 
linked by a common thread; however, 
they stand on their own as distinctive in- 
dividual compositions. 

- Though it is a well niadlenéa album, it 
is not overly so. It also includes a few 
technical and musical surprises that do 
not clog one’s ears but complement and 
enhance the presentation. 

Sting explores and stretches the 
boundaries of the jazz/rock/wave genres 
to create a music that defies definition. 
The result is a form that could only be 
called ‘Sting’ — the ultimate praise to 
any artist. 


: with - wartime 
ee the eyes of an 


One highlight on the record is Sting’s: 


vocals. He sings with an unrivaled fervor 
that projects the sincerity of his sensitive, 
insightful lyrics. It is, in fact, Sting’s 
vocal prowess that dominates the record. 

In undertaking this project, Sting re- 
tained only a few of the original cast from 
Blue Turtles. He also elected to tackle the 
bass playing chores himself. In doing so, 
Sting is teamed with the respected drum- 


_ mer, Manu Katche, making for an im- 


pressive tandem. 


ee ‘Nunsense” - — winner of the 1986 
_ Outer Critics’ Circle Award recounts the 

trials of the little sisters of Hoboken, who _ 
stage a talent show in order to raise 
- money to bury four of their number. It 


plays the Charles Playhouse, 74 Warren- 
ton St., Boston (426-6912) indefinitely. 
Tickets are $15.50 to $26.50, with half 


price for students at Thursday matinees.. 


- “Banned in the Western Suburbs” — 


ho narrates the personal adventures of con- 
ie troversial storyteller Judith Black. It is 


_ presented by the storytellers in Concert 


at the Welch Auditorium, 


Lesley College, 
. Melien and Oxford Streets, Cambridge 


The spotlight also shines on sax- 
ophonist Branford Marsalis. This record 
should convince everyone that Branford 
is more innovative than his Grammy 
Award-winning brother Wynton could 
ever hope to be. The melodies of his sax 
weaves are original and heartfelt, giving 
each of Sting’s compositions its own 
atmosphere. 

And Sting’s pieces are the perfect 
showcase to exhibit Marsalis’ talents. 
He’s allowed to add the final strokes in 
Sting’s eloquent portrayals of the world’s 
confusion and fraility. 

Also contributing to the project are 
Eric Clapton, Mark Knopfler, and Reuben 
Blades. All three play guitar on the 
somber ‘“They Dance Alone,” a song in- 
spired by Sting’s participation in the 
Amnesty Tour of 1986. It’s Sting’s at- 
tempt at alerting the populace of the in- 
justice done to the political prisoners 


ng-of-age Tage set in a on 
e in Canada during World War II. 
showing at the Gloucester Stage 


mee ow 267 East Main St., Gloucester, 
 (281- fee 6. Tickets are 311 
= to $45. aoe S 


“Anstitute of Contemporary Art 
(266-5151) is exhibiting photographs by 
internationally acclaimed — ar- 
tist/photographer Cindy Sherman 
through Jan. 17. The address is 955 
Boylston St., Boston. The show is open 
Wednesdays — Sundays, 11 a.m. — 5 
p.m. Thursday and Fridays, until 8 p.m. 

Visions Gallery (542-8191jhas 
photographs by Olivia Parker through 
Dec. 12. 560 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
Wednesday — Saturday, 1 — 6 p.m. 

sgeasbes sired pastors: ature 
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across the globe. 

Listeners who are not impressed with 
the funky R&B single, ‘“‘We’ll Be 
Together,” should not be discouraged. It 
is the least inventive song on the record. 
Nor should those hooked to it be fooled 
into thinking it is a dance album. Though 
it is a song deserving of recognition, it is 
a shrewd commercial ploy to promote a 
healthy revenue. 

“Fragile,” a beautiful ballad, was fuel- 
ed by the death of Ben Linder, an 
American engineer, murdered by the Con- 
tras in 1987. Sting’s versatility extends 
to classical guitar on this song. He fingers 
a haunting melody that laments the 
deplorable confusion over the Freedom 
Fighters situation. 

Those who will find ‘‘Nothing Like the 
Sun’’ enjoyable are those who possess a 
willingness to excite and expand their 
musical appetite. 


The Chain 
a hit in 
Boston 


by John Callahan 

The Jesus and Mary Chain warmed up 
a snowed-in Channel Nov. 11. The band 
played an hour long set while a blizzard 
hit Boston that night. It was the group’s 
first U.S. appearance on its current tour. 

The band played with fervor before the 
small crowd that braved the storm. Not 
stopping to mix words with music, the 
crowd enjoyed the well-played set. 

The Chain covered songs from both 
albums Psycho Candy, and Darklands, in- 
cluding their latest single “April Skies.” 

On the last song, “Surf City,” singer 
Jim Reid split his lip on a microphone. 
The band then returned for an encore 
with singer Reid holding a towel to his 
mouth while surrounded by bloodied 
towels at his feet. 

The band moves on across America aod 
then tours Japan. Ao 
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by Bernadette Yasso 

Tom Bergeron gambled on his per- 
sonality when he began hosting “‘People 
Are Talking’”’ on WBZ-TV4. He chose to 
be himself and won. That’s why besides 
being telegenic, Bergeron is also 
authentic. 

“People recognize me as myself in 
front and away from the camera. The on- 
ly difference is that I dress better on the 
show,” he says with a gesture towards his 
blue jeans. 

With an incredible variety of subjects 
ranging from frivolous to very serious, 
the show allows Bergeron to let out his 
silly side sometimes, his responsible side 
at others, and his humor all along. 

Speaking of his personality as a body 
builder would of his muscles, Bergeron 
says that no part of him is atrophied in 
the show. 

“T feel much more comfortable with 
myself now that I can play on all parts 
of my personality. It’s much healthier 
than being typecast in one single role,” 
he says. 

In the dressing room where he usually 
gives his guests a ‘‘pep’”’ talk before the 
show, Bergeron is sitting comfortably on 
the couch. To captivating images and 
strong verbs, he adds a zest of humor to 
tone up the conversation. 

Because it’s impossible to feel in a chip- 
per mood every day, he says he draws on 
his acting training at NECC and ex- 
perience to feel ‘‘completely good- 
humored and centered at the beginning 
of the show.” 

Bergeron had been in the media 
business for 10 years when he joined 
WBZ-TV4 in 1982. He started working at 
the Haverhill station WHAV in his senior 
year in high school. 

“| did everything short of sweeping 
floors. It was a great learning ex- 
perience,”’ he says. Another advantage, 
Bergeron points out, is that he earned 
while he learned. 

His work experience counts performing 
at theatre, joining a mime group with 
Gene Boles, former NECC drama teacher, 
helping companies to attract people to 
their booths during trade shows, and 
hosting radio talk shows. 

It was during his late show at WHAB- 
FM, in Portsmouth, N.H., that he was 
noticed by a manager at Channel 4. 

He started working part-time at the 
station, hosting a children’s program, 
“‘Superkids.’’ He moved on to state lot- 
tery drawings, and to ‘‘4 Today,” a live 
interview format, which is ‘‘similar in 


Brown finds his duties a challenge, 


by Kalley Cutler 

“It’s a challenge—but it’s fun,” was 
the phrase Joe Brown used to describe his 
job at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege. Brown, the dean of administration, 
carries the weight of responsibility for all 
of the financial aspects of the college. 

When asked what part he played at 
NECC, Brown replied, ‘‘I’m the chief 
fiscal and administrative officer for the 
college.’’ The title also involves the 
responsibility of all payroll funds, the ac- 
counting of the $20 million it takes to run 
the college each year, and the building 
and maintenance functions. 


Dean Brown works with a staff of ap- 


proximately 40 people without which he 
claims he couldn’t do his job. Some of 
these include Steve Fabbrucci, director of 
personnel and Mark Casey, comptroller, 
who is in charge of purchases, bookkeep- 
ing, and the treasury department. Other 
principal support for the dean are Ed 
Sheehan, supervisor of the grounds and 
buildings, and Regina Correig-Branco, 
the school’s bursar. She is in charge of tu- 
tion and financial aid. 

Brown has been with Northern Essex 
for the last 12 years. Before becoming 
dean of administration, he was the college 


People are talking about ... 


WBZ’S TOM BERGERON 


TOM BERGERON, former student at Northern Essex. 


design to radio talk show’ he says. 

Bergeron says he was planning on mov- 
ing to California with his wife, a free-lance 
writer and producer. An agent was ready 
to represent them both. 

“1 though of leaving because I wasn’t 
creatively challenged enough. I needed to 
recapture that enthusiasm and stretch 
the boundaries further,”’ he says. 

In January of 1987, however, he was of- 
fered the job to host ‘‘People Are Talk- 
ing.’”’ Bergeron was thrilled. ‘“You must 
be in the valley to appreciate the peak,”’ 
he says. 

He enjoys every minute of the show 


comptroller in charge of funding. 

Prior to his arrival at NECC, Dean 
Brown worked for the Massachusetts 
Department of Natural Resources where 
he worked with the financial aspects of 
the department. The MDNR then went 
through a reorganizational period and 
split the department in two, forming the 
Department of Environmental Quality: 
Engineering (DEQE) and the Department 
of Environmental Management (DEM) 
which is in charge of parks and fish and 
game. 

Dean Brown received a bachelor’s 
degree in accounting from Holy Cross 
College and a master’s in business from 
Suffolk University. 

Brown and his wife, Kathy, live in 
Newburyport and have five children. Two 
are married, one is a senior at Worcester 
Poly Tech. Another is a freshman at 
Salem State. The last is a successful 
carpenter. Brown is also the proud grand- 
father of two. 


Brown said he was born and raised in 
Newburyport and thinks that he’ll pro- 
bably spend the rest of his life there. 

Looking to the future, Dean Brown said 


- he is hopeful about plans in the works for 


P.R. photo 


and loves the unpredictibility and flex- 
ibility of the live format. It makes it so 
exciting he says. : 

Bergeron works with the producer, 
three associate producers, and one au- 
dience coordinator. Each associate pro- 
ducer is responsible for a third of the 
show, handles the pre-interviews, and 
gives them to Bergeron along with other 
related material. 

“The night before the show, I have to 
work like a sponge and absorb as much 
information as I can. I like to have the 
sense of who my guests are, their posi- 
tions, what the topic is about and the 


~ 


expanding the satellite campus in 
Lawrence. The plans entail a comprehen- 
sive community college in the greater 
Lawrence area which would be an expan- 
sion of Northern Essex. Although there 
are many issues involving personnel and 
funding for the campus, Dean Brown is 
pushing for success on this project. 

Dean Brown’s memorable moments at 
NECC include the satisfying feeling each 
year at graduation and the nightmares 
with the sewer problems over the years. 
The diverse responsibilities of Brown 
have enabled him to get involved in 
almost everything, good and bad, at the 
college. 

Asked about plans for himself, he smil- 
ed and said, ‘I plan to enjoy more salt 
water fishing, as much as possible.” 


different ways of approaching it,’’ he 
explains. 

The next morning, Bergeron reviews 
the show and writes the opening with the 
associate producer. He says he doesn’t 
feel as nervous as he used to. “I feel pret- 
ty much in control when I’m well 
prepared.”’ 
to listen to his guests when there are so 
many distractions coming from behind 
the camera. 

Bergeron is referring to all the signs 
that come from cameramen, informing 
him of clips, commercials or red lights 
that indicate phone calls on the air. This 
silent language is constant during the 
show. 

So having it all together in these cir- 
cumstances is something that was on 
Bergeron’s mind during his debut. Now 
that he’s able to listen properly without 
the worries, he says the show runs 
smoother because, “Listening usually 
provides the next question. Anyway, I’m 
pretty talkative myself,” he adds with a 
smile. 3 

With a majority of a female audience, 
he says they try to gear things for who 
they know is out there. But no matter 
what the theme is, he does his best to 
make the show always fun to watch. 

One of the hardest shows he had to host 
was one on the AIDS issue. ‘“‘Talking 
about AIDS is like walking in a mine 
field. It is our responsibility not to feed 
paranoia or homophobia, yet we have to 
make sure the public is informed enough 
of the seriousness of the problem.” 

When he examines serious matters 
such as AIDS or, recently, neurological 
disorders, Bergeron says it’s crucial not 
to lose the human element. 

To determine if the show has been a 
success, the staff meets for an after-show 
assessment. ‘‘Beyond the ratings, I feel 
I have reached my goals if I have helped 
my guest to open up and have touched- 
the people who are watching. - 

In his free time, Bergeron says he’s a 
loner who hardly goes out to socialize. He 
and his wife enjoy the company of their 
friends, all of whom are not involved with 
show business, ‘‘That would be too bor- 
ing,” he says. : 

During the weekend, he likes to go back 
to Portsmouth, N.H., hang around the 
house, enjoy long walks and take it easy 
in general. 

He says he loves to converse with peo- 
ple who run into him and start talking to 
him. Asked if he is bothered by his 
celebrity, he replies, ‘Oh no, if I weren’t 
recognized, I would be a nervous wreck.” 


but fun too 
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Transfer day is here 


by John A. Chasse and Sue Inniss 

Transfer College Day will take place in 
the college cafeteria today from 10 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. and will include represen- 

_ tatives from fifty state/private local and 
Boston area colleges. It is designed to 
benefit not only dean’s list students or 
those who are ready to transfer, but also 
all Northern Essex students. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
says that in the past, Northern Essex 
graduates have built an excellent reputa- 
tion through superior academic perfor- 
mances at all of the participating colleges. 

For this reason, the representatives 
from these schools are ‘‘very interested 
in our students.” 

Transfer Day can be helpful to all 
students who wish to transfer. For exam- 
ple, the exposure to such a wide range of 
schools helps to “narrow the range’”’ of 
schools the student must visit. Also, the 
representatives will be able to answer 
questions about other schools, and supply 
applications, catalogues, and the names 
of particular people the student may wish 
to contact at the school. 

Coyne suggests that it may be helpful 
for the student to bring a copy of his or 
her transcript along for a preliminary 
course and credit evaluation. 

The representatives will be available to 
help you fill out applications, give you 
credit evaluations, answer all your ques- 
tions about dorms, tuition, financial aid 
and scholarships, and also give you the 
information you need about their schools’ 
requirements. 
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BETTY COYNE, director of counseling 


The colleges participating will be: 
Amherst College, Bentley College, 
Boston University, Bradford College, 
Brandeis University, Curry College, 


Emerson College, Emmanuel College, 
Gordon College, Harvard/Radcliffe, 
Lesley College, Mass. College of Phar- 
macy, Mass: Institute of Technology, 
Merrimack College, Montserrat College of 
Visual Art, Mount Holyoke College, New 
England College, New Hampshire Col- 
lege, Northeastern University, Notre 
Dame College, Regis College, Simmons 
College, Smith College, St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege, Stonehill College, Suffolk Universi- 
ty, Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth College, Wheaton College, 
Wheelock College, Williams College, 
Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. College of Art, Mass. Maritime 
Academy, North Adams State College, 
Salem State College, Westfield State Col- 
lege, Worcester State College, Lowell 
University, U. Mass., Amherst, U. Mass., 
Boston, Southeastern Mass. U. and the 
state colleges from New Hampshire are 
Keene State College, Plymouth State Col- 
lege and University of New Hampshire. 

There will also be ROTC represen- 
tatives from all branches of the service to 
answer any questions you may have 
about their programs. 

No one wants you to leave Transfer Col- 
lege Day confused and bewildered, so if 
you can’t get all of your. questions 
answered, go to the counseling office, 
room F121, for help. The office is open 
Monday — Friday 8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
or you can call the office at 374-3790. 


Franzone 
has media 
experience 


by Patricia Egan 

“| am excited and challenged working 
at NECC because it is a new experience 
for me,” says Keith Franzone, who join- 
ed the English department this semester. 

Franzone was born. and raised in 
Haverhill. He went to Merrimack College 
for liberal arts and English. He later went 
on to Suffolk University, and changed his 
major and earned a degree in jour- 
nalism/communications in 1985. 

While he was in school, he became in- 
volved in co-op as an intern at the Boston 
Globe, where he worked in display adver- 
tising and worked his way up to the pro- 
motion department. 

The job involved helping out at the 
Globe Scholastic Art Awards and Book 
Festivals. Franzone also took care of the 
letters to the editor. He edited them and 
chose which ones would go in the paper. 


During his internship, he met Jesse - 


Jackson and Tip O’Neill (at the last 
presidential campaign). 

Later he went on to work at the 
Saugus Advertiser doing everything from 
writing features to becoming news editor. 
He also worked at the Patriot Ledger in 
Quincy, where he did police, fire, news 
and feature stories. 

A few summers ago he taught minori- 
ty students in Boston, at a summer work 
program. He started a newspaper which 
involved all of his students. 

Franzone not only teaches at NECC 
but he also is the news correspondent in 
Merrimack and Georgetown for the 
Haverhill Gazette. 

Franzone is a caring teacher who gets 
a lot of satisfaction dealing with people. 
“T strenghten myself by giving informa- 
tion to students and taking information 
from them,” he says. 

He has high expectations. His future 


Women’s social 
positions in 
Japan are few 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes 
at NECC represent over 37 different coun- 
tries, many of which have in recent 
history experienced much political tur 
moil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 


by Kyoko Mizushima 

It is so exciting to come to a huge con- 
tinent from a small island country. My 
country, Japan, is a highly advanced na- 
tion, successful in so many fields. But in 
spite of the strong economy and the in- 
credible technological advances, people 
must work very hard to live there. 


Although the law was recently chang- 
ed to give equal rights to both men and 
women, women’s social positions and op- 
portunities are few. Because of this, I 
wanted to escape from this severe society. 

Young women in Japan usually work 
more than eight hours a day, six days a 
week. They enjoy spending their money, 
being single, and saving some money to 
prepare for their marriages. They do not 
work to get good positions or advance in 
the business world, but work to prepare 
for marriage or look for future husbands. 

They tend to get married at about 25, 
usually quitting their jobs when they 
have children. 

They live to take care of their 
husbands, children, and houses. When 
they get married, they quit living fo 
themselves. Then, after they finish rais- 
ing offspring, they have nothing to do, 
losing motivation and ability to work out- 
side of the home. One of my friends who 
got married said, “‘I envy you because 
you can still have experiences by yourself 
and for yourself.” 

By the time | graduated from junior col- 

“lege, I had lived as a typical Japanese 
woman. I decided to go to an English 
language school to get a job at an airline 
company. I had wanted to be a flight at- 
tendant for a long time. I studied hard 

‘and I waited for the placement examina- 
tion in the spring. 

However, I was not successful. I was 
deeply disappointed at my first big failure 
and I could not decide what I should do 
in my future. I was supposed to work at 
a large corporation and, like so many 
other Japanese women, live out a routine 
existence. 

At that time, I was invited to the 
United States. I was very glad that I got 


the chance to stay in the freest country, 
a place where I have longed to go rhe 


I was a child. Let oy oe 
January. 


66 
They tend to get married at 


about 25, usually quitting their 
jobs when they have children. 


My parents and some of my friends 


States for a while, I’ve been learning 
English and getting to know this coun- 
try. I have met people who have escaped 
desperately from their countries, 

and are never able to return. My thoughts 


about my own future have become more} 


- 


Ee plans involve his fianceé, Darlene Thomp- 
| p ei ni S son, a bookkeeper at Andy Moss Ap- 
pliances. They plan to get married next 

‘The. job fair, sponsored by the office of the Massachusetts Division of 


Bdntomitier. 
cooperative education and placement at Employment and Security was held 


Franzone is hoping to get a job in the 
casas Essex Community Collegeand Wednesday, Nov. 18. public relations or communications field. 
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GIVING THANKS 


The first Thanksgiving 


AT LEFT, the Massasoit Indian statue greets visitors to Plymouth. Below, the 
Mayflower II. At bottom, Plimoth Plantation (spelled as in colonial times) a replica 


The past 


lives in 
Plymouth 


by Mark Kelley 


Thankeglvirig is the time to reflect on ‘= 


how Massachusetts was settled and who ! 


the brave pioneers were who established ‘ 


the first colony in New England in the 


seventeenth century. A visit to | 


Plymouth, about one hour south of 


Boston, will give the traveler a new | 
understanding of our Pilgrim forefathers - 


and the hardships they endured. 

In the fall of 1620, a small group of 
Pilgrims sailed from England on the 
Mayflower to a new world across the 
Atlantic. They were seeking better 
economic conditions and religious 
freedom. After a long sea voyage, they 
came ashore at Plymouth. Today, 
Plymouth Rock, where the Pilgrims first 


stepped ashore, can be observed by the | 


visitor to Plymouth Harbor. 


. Near Plymouth Rock, a full size replica | 
of the voyagers’ ship, the Mayflower I, 
is docked at the state pier and can be | 
boarded by visitors. Guides explain about | 


the living conditions aboard this ship on 
its dangerous sail across the North Atlan- 
tic for freedom. 

On a hill overlooking the historic har- 
bor at Plymouth is the Plymouth Na- 
tional War Museum. This museum 
recreates the years of persecution in 
England, the Mayflower voyage, and the 
landing at Plymouth. With realistic wax 
figures, it shows the scene of the first 
Thanksgiving which was celebrated after 
the first harvest in 1621. 

Not far from the Wax Museum is the 
Pilgrim Hall Museum. This contains fur- 
niture, household goods, and weapons us- 
ed by the Pilgrims. The display of seven- 
teenth century arms, including Miles 
Standish’s sword, shows that the 
Pilgrims were prepared for hardships in 
their new world. 

Also in this museum are Bibles which 
belonged to John Alden and Governor 
William Bradford. They attest to the col- 
onists’ deep religious beliefs. Museum 
guides explain the different artifacts from 
the seventeenth century times. 

A short distance from Plymouth Har- 
bor Plimoth Plantation (spelled as in col- 
onial days) stands as a replica of a Pilgrim 
village of the 1600s. Visitors walk 
through the village, enter the houses and 
shops, and experience first hand the liv- 
ing conditions of the colonists. Guides 
and shopkeepers are in Pilgrim costumes 
and give information on the seventeenth 
century way of life. 

One of our traditional foods at 
Thanksgiving, the cranberry, is grown ex- 
tensively in the Plymouth area. 
Cranberry World, operated by the Ocean 
Spray Company, has a visitor’s center. 
Its exhibits show the history of the 
cranberry from colonial times to the pre- 
sent. You can explore working cranberry 
bogs, see how cranberry products are 
made, and taste cranberry products free 
of charge. 

Shoppers can enjoy the Village Lan- 
ding Marketplace in Plymouth on Water 
Street. There are many unique shops with 
quality merchandise for sale. This is a col- 
onial style marketplace with a variety of 
shops ranging from the village wine and 
cheese store to the Lucky Leprechaun, an 
excellent Irish shop. 

The Plymouth area is rich in Indian 
culture. In fact, the Plymouth colony 
might have perished if the Indian Squan- 
to did not show the new settlers how to 
fish and grow corn, pumpkins, and beans. 
Also, the Indian, Massasoit, became a 
friend and protector of the colony. His 
statue is Plymouth’s tribute to the In- 

‘ans without whose help Thanksgiving 
- not have become what it is today. 


Photos by 
Mark Kelley 
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Being thankful for knowing Mary 


by Lisa Forrest 

Turkey and pies are on sale, Mother is 
dusting off the fine china, and I’m trying 
to decide exactly what to be thankful for. 

| guess | could be thankful for the 
peace that living in New England offers, 
the freedom of speech, the rights promis- 
ed to Americans, the food on my table, 
and education I am receiving, or the 
wonderful family and friends I have. Or 
I could be thankful for knowing Mary. 

Mary died last Friday. She was sick for 
a few months before the doctors found the 
cancer in her brain. She fought to hear the 
last farewells from her family and friends. 
Now she’s gone. 


The wake and funeral are over. Mary’s 
relatives have all traveled home. All the 
meat platters are wrapped and put away. 
The tears seem to have subsided for now, 
and I find myself remembering the 
specialness of Mary. 

She was one of those people who made 
me thankful for not only knowing her, but 
also for knowing myself. Her love and 
welcome were unconditional, and her 
smile was genuine. I wish I had counted 
all the times I said ‘‘thank you” to Mary 
for the quality care for put into whatever 
she did for me, be it cooking me a burger, 


ofa a Pligrim village in the 1600s. 


or reciting some Irish quote that washed 
away my tears. 

Mary’s house is filled with Irish quotes 
about friendship and love. Her wallpaper 
has Irish green clovers and in the hallway 
near the bathroom there is a four-leaf 
clover. Mary made everything seem pure 
and good. She was pure and good. 

I am sad that Mary has passed away, 
but I am thankful for the times, laughter 
or sorrow, that I shared with her. I am 
thankful to Mary for the gifts she gave, 


by Pamelyn Allicon 

With the Thanksgiving holiday ap- 
proaching, I set out on the NECC cam- 
pus to find out what students are truly 
thankful for during this\holiday season. 

One student said, “I have a place to live 
and a home to stay in.” Another student, 
Ed Brown, says that having good friends 
and people that he can trust is what he 
is most thankful for. 

And then, we have these students who 
are most thankful for the Thanksgiving 
holiday feast. But as well as being 
thankful for the food, student Ivan 


* be here at HERG e 


the daughter and son she brought to life. 
She molded them into wonderful people 
who are a mirror of the good in Mary. 

I am grateful for the husband Mary left 
behind. He reminds me of what she lov- 
ed. The humor and kindness of this man 
could only be paired with Mary’s. 

| am thankful for many things in my 
life. I am thankful for many things in 
Mary’s life. There is much to be thankful 
for. But most of all, I am thankful for be- 


ing able to be thankful for knowing Mary.| 


Why NECC students are thankful 


Montefusco says, ‘‘I am thankful for the 
family that God has given me with whom 
to celebrate this time.” 

“I’m thankful for being alive and 
healthy,” Mark Jackson said, and ‘“hav- 
ing a comfortable place in which to live,” 

says Cindi Crowley. 

The most interesting response to my 
question, however, was by student Allan 
Scholtz, whose comment was, “I am 
thankful for the ability to go to college, 
to be able to achieve an education for 
myself. I think we are all very dncky. to 
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PAUL VITAGLIANO. 


Vitagliano, 
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RHONDA IMONTI. 


Imonti 


provide leadership 


by Mike Poaletta sd 

Paul Vitagliano, the president of the 
student senate, is trying to improve life 
on the Northern Essex campus. 

His task is made difficult by the diver- 
sity of the students and the lengths they 
have to travel to school. “It’s hard to find 
something in common,” says Vitagliano, 
“something which will make the students 
want to spend time on campus, enjoying 
an actual leisure or social event.” 


His main responsibility as senate 
president is to lead the new senate, a job 
that is both challenging and rewarding. 
Vitagliano is trying to keep the group’s 
morale high while they become 

accustomed to one another and gain more 
experience. Only two members remain 
from last year’s student senate. However, 
Vitagliano feels the senate is both 
enthusiastic and ambitious and will be a 
_ tremendous asset to Northern Essex. 


He is also working with the program 
committee to have more events on- 
campus. A Christmas Party is currently 


in the planning stages and there has been 
talk about a battle of the bands for next 
semester. Vitagliano was aided greatly in 
his job by attending the NACA (National 
Association of. College Activities) 
conference in Hartford, Connecticut the 
weekend of Nov. 14 and 15. 

The conference gave him a chance to 
rub elbows with students from other 
colleges and learn how their student 
government runs. NACA also provided 
an opportunity to exchange ideas on 
promotion and how to attract students to 
functions at a community college. 


He attended a number of workshops 
and saw a number of talented enter- 


’ tainers, some who may be appearing at 


Northern Esex in the future. 
As for the future, Vitagliano hopes to 


* continue his liberal arts education at 


Boston College or Boston University 
upon his graduation from Northern 
Essex. Before he leaves though, this 
Wakefield native hopes to see a campus 
alive with activities and events that 
encourage student participation as well 
as academic excellence. 


by Michael Poaletta 
The one thing that bothers student 
‘senate vice president Rhonda Imonti is 


_ student apathy. She feels that the lack of 


student participation makes for a dull and 
stagnant atmosphere at Northern Essex, 

“T’d like to see more students involved,” 
said Imonto. “The students pay the stu- 
dent activities fee. They might as. well 
take advantage of what the campus has 
to offer. 

_ Imonti hopes to accomplish these goals 
by having more mainstream acts perform 
at Northern Essex. As vice president of 
the student senate, she also serves as 
chairperson of the program committee. 
The job of the program committee is to 
book talent for the college and Imonti 
says in the future the committee will be 
looking at more comedians and rock ‘n 
roll bands: The program committee also 
welcomes more input and ideas from 
students and is planning a Christmas par- 
ty for students. 

An issue that Imonti and the senate 
have to deal with quite often is having an 
alcoholic mixer. Imonti says that while 
she favors such a mixer it is highly unlike- 


ly it will ever happen. Factors against a 
mixer include the liability of the school. 


Imonti recently attended the NACA con- chair 


ference (National Association for Campus 
Activities) in Hartford, Connecticut, with 
other student senators from around New 
England. At the conference she learned 
how to go about setting up a major con- 
cert or event and better leadership techni- 
ques. She also met a lot of agents and 
learned their techniques. She saw many 
acts that she would like to see perform- 
ed at Northern Essex in the future. 

The NACA conference also provided an 
opportunity to compare Northern Essex 
to other community colleges. Imonti says 
the comparison was a favorable one. She 
says NECC has the largest student activi- 
ty budget in the state. She learned that 
while the Northern Essex senate is 
smaller than others it is much better than 
most. 

As for the future, Imonti, a Haverhill 
resident and business major, hopes to run 
for student trustee next year. She also 
hopes. to transfer to Florida Atlantic 
University and study hotel management. 


Women at work 


by Souraya Shoucair 

Portraits of rural New Hampshire 
women at work in the first half of this cen- 
tury were presented in a reading and 
photo exhibit Nov. 19 at the Thursday 
afternoon Life Long Learning meeting. 

The Warner Women’s Oral History 
Project came into being to include women 
in the record of the past. Between May 
1983 and June 1985, volunteers inter- 
viewed more than 60 women, produced 
‘over 100 hours of tape, and typed more 
than 2,000 pages of transcripts. At least 
1,500 hours were donated to the project. 
_ The words the audience heard were the 
actual words of those who were interview- 


ed, compressed and rearranged for clari- 
ty, but maintaining the original rhythms 


and meanings. Nothing was fictionalized. 

Marilyn Power, Sarah Sherman and 
Laurel Ulrich, faculty at the University 
of New Hampshire, helped the group 
place the personal stories in a wider 
historical context, while John Allen, 
Plymouth State College, advised them 
about oral history techniques. 

Those reading were Catherine Cook, 
Jean-Marie Demers, Joan Guardino, 
Camie Morison and Justine Paul. Paul 
also wrote the music for the song “It Had 
To Be Done So I Did It.” 


by Paul Vitagliano 

Sunday, Nov. 15, the Northern Esex 
Community College’s contingent from the 
student senate returned from the Na- 
tional Association for Campus Acitivities 
(NACA). The four-day affair was held in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and was attend- 
ed by students from 84 schools in New 
England. 

Those representing NECC were Paul 

Vitagliano, senate president; Rhonda Im- 
onti, vice-president; Elyse Melanson, 
secretary; and senators Chris Gallant and 
Matthew Lefleur. They were accom- 
panied by Steve Michaud, student ac- 
tivities director, and Arthur Signorelli, 
facilities Coordinator. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
educate those involved in student ac- 
tivities and expose them to entertiners 
who would be popular and affordable for 
their school events. 

The meeting had three parts. The first 
was the Exhibition Hall, coordinated by 
Northern Essex’s Michaud. Students had 
the chance to talk with entertainers and 
agents at a personal level. Novelty acts 
with invitations for students to par- 
ticipate were presented. 

The next was Reverse Exhibition Hall, 
as students sold their produce (school) 
with a booth loaded with shirts, hats and 
posters. 
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Senators go to NACA 


Finally, the Showcase event gave 
bands, comedians and other entertainers 
the chance to strut their stuff Las Vegas 
style in an extravaganza of talent. John 
Pichette, Edward Jackman and Dave 
Binder (who performed Nov. 18 at NECC) 
were standouts. 

Not everything was fun and games. A 
great deal of time was spent at educa- 
tional seminars designed to teach par- 
ticipants how to plan, promote and ex- 
ecute successful student activity spon- 
sored events. 


Senate 
meets 


At its weekly status meeting held Nov. 
16, the student senate reported on its suc- 
cessful trip to Hartford. Members who at- 
tended the National Association for Cam- 
pus Activities spoke about the seminars 
they attended and about future entertain- 
ment on campus. Also discussed at that 
meeting was the upcoming President- 
Dean luncheon to be held Nov. 25. The 
purpose of the luncheon is to promote 
good will between administration and the 
student senate, and to provide a forum for 
discussion on various campus issues. 
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LAURA DERION, president of the International Club, and Adrienne Markham, 
person of the Scholarship Fund, serve at the recent Coffee Klatch. 
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Devotional in Andover 


by Joe Larsen 

“It’s exciting to be here. Amen,” says 
Larry Strondak, one of the son leaders 
for the devotional. A group of UMass, 
ULowell, UNH, Middlesex and Northern 
Essex students respond to Strondak with 
an equally resounding, ‘“‘Amen!” - 

Friday, Nov. 13, the Boston Church of 
Christ campus ministry sponsored a col- 
lege devotional at the Sheraton Rolling 
Green in Andover, Mass. About 150 
students and an instructor from NECC 
attended this activitiy. A devotional is a 
time of singing, fellowship and prayer for 
Christians and non-Christians alike. 

The singing and fellowship was 
designed to be a competitively satisfying 
alternative to getting “blitzed,” an unfor- 
tunate, but popular activity for most 
students. 


A main portion of the devotional con- 
sisted of ‘‘sharing testimony” from the 
students. It was a time when they shared 
deeply and intimately from their hearts. 
Their struggles with sin, their walk with 
God and their relationships with each 
other as “brothers and sisters” seemed 
to be important aspects of their lives in 
which they were determined to overcome, 
intensify, and improve. Concluding with 
a song and a prayer, they were dismiss- 
ed to fellowship. 


The Boston Church of Christ is a non- 
denominational church with beliefs bas- 
ed on the teachings of Jesus and the Bi- 
ble. A devotional for all college students 
is held every Friday at Wentworth In- 
stitute of Technology in Boston from 7:30 
— 9:30. 
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Benedetti enjoying Bradford 
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FAITH BENEDETTI. 


by Lynne Brown 
itting in the parlor of Bradford 
College’s Academy Hall, with the 
autumn sun glistening through 
the windows, my interview with 
Faith Benedetti parallels spending an 
afternoon with an old and cherished 
friend. 

We chatted about dreams and desires 
as well as past and present life ex- 
periences. Conversations usually reserv- 
ed for forever friends over a midafternoon 
cup of tea seem natural due to the unique 
candor and openess of the young woman 
I just recently met. 


In the fall of 1982, having just 
graduated from high school, Benedetti 
landed at Northern Essex not knowing 
what direction she wanted her life to take. 
She cites reasons for attending Northern 
Essex, that may be echoed by numerous 
students past, present, and future — con- 
venient location, cheap tuition, and many 
of her high school friends attending. 

“It’s not a choice I regretted either,’’ 
Benedetti claims regarding her decision 
to attend Northern Essex. The college 
helped her by bolstering her self- 
confidence and establishing a direction 
for her life’s journey. 

Because she enjoyed writing she 
entered the journalism program and even- 
tually became the editor of the Observer 
under the direction of Betty Arnold. 


In the spring of 1985, Benedetti ac- 
complished a dream from her adolescent 


. years by working at the Boston Phoenix 


as an intern for a semester. “It was real- 
ly wonderful to work with people I ad- 
mire,” Benedetti says of her long-time 
fascination with a newspaper she terms 
“hip and underground.” 

At the same time, the experience was 
disappointing because it was at the 
Phoenix that her romantic illusion with 
journalism ended. She was never actual- 
ly encouraged to submit anything for 
publication working instead as a gopher 
— making phone calls and doing research 
at the Boston Public Library. 


Benedetti does not consider her intern- 
ship at the Phoenix a total disappoint- 
ment because it allowed her to meet peo- 
ple and make connections that may be 
beneficial in the long run. It is her ex- 
perience at the Phoenix and the Observer 
that helped her discover that in her life 
journalism was a dead end. Stating that 
she isn’t any good at art or in business 
but writing is what she does best, 
Benedetti asserts, “My business is going 
to have to be myself.” 

She claims, ‘‘I always found when I was 
a “journalist” that I was biased and opi- 
nionated in my writing,” adding, ‘‘With 
fiction I am able to put so much of me in- 
to it.” Ideally, she plans on becoming a 
fiction teacher, teaching three classes per 


semester, while pursuing her writing on ’ 


the side. 


No regrets 


When Benedetti left Northern Essex, 
after her internship at the Phoenix, she 
transferred to Bradford College. The 
quality of Bradford’s writing program, 
the qualifications of the faculty, along 
with the student teacher ratio of 13 to 1, 
attracted Benedetti to Bradford. 

Since arriving at Bradford, she has 
established instant ‘‘celebrity status,” a 
status she modestly denies, stating, ‘‘It’s 
not hard being a big shot on campus when 
you are a big mouth, outgoing, and nosy.” 

Her first semester at Bradford she 
enrolled in a class designed for students 
who hate math. ‘“‘Scared of Math,” a non- 
traditional course, focuses on the 
language, history, and the practical usage 
of math. 

The final project for the class was 
designing a game with every rule defin- 
ed providing reasons and explanations. 
Benedetti created a game similar to 
Monopoly that takes a Bradford student 
from admission procedures to graduation 
with all the steps in between. 

The college administration was so im- 
pressed with the game that it immediate- 
ly adopted it having 1,600 copies produc- 
ed to distribute to prospective freshman. 
The instant success of Benedetti’s Brad- 
ford game allowed her to meet a lot of peo- 
ple on campus and helped establish her 
“celebrity status.”’ 

In the fall of 1986 Benedetti revived the 
Bradford Beacon, the college’s newspaper 
that had previously been a mimeograph- 
ed sheet similar to Northern Essex’s 
Mudflats Review, published in the 70s. 
Under her direction, the paper developed 
a professional look and was received very 
well by the campus community. ‘I have 
this desire to teach people, a destiny that 
is leading me to a life of poverty,’’ she 
says. Regarding her temporary return to 
journalism, Benedetti claims she wanted 
to teach other interested students how to 
put together a quality newspaper. 

After getting the newspaper on the 
right track, Benedetti turned her atten- 
tion to the defunct campus literary 
magazine. The magazine is a small scale 
production which is printed once a 
semester. 

Another aspect of Benedetti’s 
“celebrity status”’ is her participation in 
the Bradford reading series highlighting 
local writers. She serves as both mistress 
of ceremonies and a reader. The reading 
is the part she finds most exciting and 
rewarding. 

She received the Mary C. Barrett Essay 
Prize when she graduated with an 
associate’s degree from Bradford. The 
award, which is given to a member of the 
graduating class displaying excellence in 
writing, totally surprised Benedetti. As 
for winning the award again this. year, 
when she receives her bachelor’s degree, 
Benedetti modestly denies her chances, 
claiming the competition is stiff. 

She had her first article published in 
a professional journal this fall. The arti- 
cle, which outlines a student’s perspective 
on the Bradford plan, the core curricula 
of the liberal arts college, appears in the 
“Voices of Youth,” an educational jour- 
nal. This accomplishment thrills her in 
itself as well as allowing her to remain in 
competition with a friend and close rival 
at Bradford who recently had his first 
work published. 

“Bradford is not the kind of place for 
someone who tires of people quickly,’’ 
Benedetti advises prospective transfer 
students from Northern Essex. The 
small, intimate environment at Bradford, 
on which Benedetti thrives, allows a stu- 
dent there to know professors and all the 
members of their graduating class on a 
personal level. 

Benedetti hopes to pursue her 
graduate studies at Syracuse University. 
She thinks Northern Essex and Bradford 
have prepared her for the real world. 
Although Northern Essex provided the 
platform for her to build on at Bradford, 
Benedetti professes ‘‘in my heart, Brad- 
ford will always be my school.” 


Surveying 
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At top, instructor : 


Stephen Proietti gets a — 
measurement while Scott 
, Pellerin takes notes. 
_| Above, Pellerin sets up 
the instrument while Scott. 
~ Bishop and Joe Gushue 
‘look on. At left, surveying — 


= coordinator Bill Arnold takes 


@ gander at his Model T. 
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Hidy gives presentation 


by Jolene Owen 

Graphic designer Lance Hidy gave a 
presentation of his work Monday, Nov. 
5 in lecture hall A. Art majors as well as 
other students attended. 

Hidy, who grew up in Portland, 
Oregon, earned his bachelor’s degree in 
art at Yale University. Currently, he 
teaches part-time at Boston University 
and is on the Type Advisory Board for 
Adobe — a printer specializing in post 
script language typeface. 

His show included 80 slides and ap- 
proximately a dozen posters. 

Hidy told listeners that ‘‘Desk-top 


. publishing using the MacIntosh com- 


puter system and laser printer is becom- 
ing a revolution.”’ 


Ruth Trussell, NECC art teacher, offers 
a course using the MacIntosh, which 
Hidy said ‘has earned its reputation as 
being computer friendly.” 

There are numerous typefaces. A por- 
tion of Hidy’s talk focused on the brand 
new typeface called ‘‘Stone.’’ Some of the 
slides showed the different variations of 
it. ¥ 

Hidy recently published the book 
“Body and Soul,” written in collaboration 
with his wife Caroline Comber and Judy 
Dater. It tells the story of famou 
American women. ara 

These include a Haverhill woman who 
works in a shoe factory, a middle-aged il- 
literate, and a woman who runs an S&M 
parlor in New York, as well as a chapter 


He said there are many job oppor- on Geraldine Fitzgerald, actress. _ 
tunities, involving large sums of money _ Hidy said that graphic design is attrac- 
offered to people with experience in us- ting more young art studentsalloverthe _ 
ing the system. world. — 5 te wi rliw Moto aoe 
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James Sullivan, chairperson of the 
department of electronic technology, was 
one of the first teachers at the college and 
for many years served as a division 
chairperson. His degrees are from 
Catholic University of America. Before 
coming to Northern Essex he taught at 
Merrimack College. 


Coordinator for the electronic 
laboratories is Sandra Meldrum. A Nor- 
thern Essex graduate, she also has a 
bachelor’s degree from the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Potsdam. 

Charles Adie is the chairperson of the 
department of mathematics. He came to 
the college in 1967. Before that, he taught 
at Moody School in Lowell, Nashua High 
School and Wilmington High School. He 
has been a visiting professor at the Man- 


chester Technical Institute, a guidance 
counselor for Andover Institute of 


Business and mathematics editor for 


Prentice-Hall and MacMillan publishers. 
He has a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Notre Dame and a master’s 
degree from Boston College. 

He says the primary concern of his 
department is to update course offerings 
to meet the needs of the other depart- 
ments and to make sure the courses help 
students achieve their goals at the 
college. 

A member of the faculty 25 years, 
Robert Paul has chaired the department 
of natural sciences since 1970. Before 
coming to Northern Essex, he taught at 
Bryant college. He holds degrees from 
Bryant and a master’s degree from Clark 
University. 

His immediate concerns include obtain- 
ing microcomputers for a science 
laboratory so the staff can use existing 
equipment properly and provide students 
with modern tools for lab experiments. 
He points out that continuing respon- 
sibilities include maintenance and replace- 
ment of equipment, and making more 
students aware of the values of lab 
sciences in their liberal arts education. 

Division of 
Social Sciences 

The chairperson of the department of 

history and government is Elizabeth 

_Wilcoxson, who came to Northern Essex 
in 1970. She has a bachelor’s degree from 
Gordon College, a master’s degree from 
Northeastern University and a doctorate 
from Boston College. 

Wilcoxson taught at North Shore Com- 
munity College before coming here. She 
has taught at Bradford College and has 
led a number of trips to Europe. She has 
lectured through Gordon College’s Euro- 
pean Seminar program. 

She says the primary problem she sees 
for her department is that. of making 
students and other faculty aware of the 
need for all students to be exposed to the 
courses offered. A number of studies have 
pointed to the geographical illiteracy of 
our society and the need for greater at- 
tention to be given to citizenship skills 
which involved, among other things, an 
understanding of our history and political 
processes. In our global society, exposure 
to other cultures and ways of thinking is 
also vital. The department offers courses 
in all these areas and is eager to make 
members of the college community aware 
that these are essential topics of study in 
today’s world. 

Peter Flynn, chairperson of the 
behavioral sciences department, came to 

“Northern Essex in 1978. He has an 
associate’s degree from Cape Cod Com- 
munity College, a bachelor’s from Boston 
University and a master’s from the 
University of New Mexico. 

He has been a counselor for adolescents 
and men. At Newton Wellesley Hospital 
he worked as a counselor for alcoholics 
and at Alburquerque Hospital he was 
counselor for autistic children. 

He says his department needs more 
full-time staff. Priorities for his depart- 
ment include preparing for the Lawrence 

~ move, the integrity of the liberal arts cur- 
riculum, engaging culturally different 
students and the social services cer- 
tificate program. 

Virginia (Ginger) Noonan is the coor- 
dinater for the paralegal studies and 


PETER FLYNN. 


VIRGINIA NOONAN. 


paralegal certificate. She came to the col- 
lege in 1984. She was a trial attorney in 
Boston before joining the Northern Essex 
staff. 

She says her primary concerns are to 
maintain a top-notch program, increase 
placement opportunities, and transfer ar- 
ticulations for the students. 


Division of Humanities 

and Communications 

Chairperson for the Department of 
English is George Bailey, who has been 
at Northern Essex since 1970. He has a 
bachelor’s degree and a master’s degree 
from Boston College and a doctorate from 
the University of Wisconsin. He has 
taught literature and writing courses at 
Boston College and the University of 
Wisconsin. He says the primary concern 
of the English department is to create 
and maintain programs in writing, 
literature, and speech which are 
characterized by excellence. 

Jack Aronson has chaired the foreign 
languages, philosophy and religion 
department since 1970. He came to the 
college in 1964. 

His bachelor’s, master’s and doctoral 
degrees are from Boston University. His 
department offers courses in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish. In addition, 
world religions, philosophy, ethics, prac- 
tical and formal logic are taught. As 
department chairman, he services other 
divisions with a course in linguistics. 

The creative arts department chairper- 
son is Elaine Mawhinney who is also coor- 
dinator of the dance program. She came 
to the college in 1969 and has chaired the 
arts department since 1983. She has a 
bachelor of arts from Emmanuel College 


and a master’s degree from Northeastern 
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University. She is a candidate for a 
master’s in piano performance at the 
University of Lowell. Asked about her 
primary concern for her department, she 
says more space is desperately needed 
and more full-time positions are 
necessary. 


Division of Human 
Services and Health 
Professions 


Judith C. Tye is coordinator of the ear- 
ly childhood education program, which 
she started in 1971. She has a bachelor’s 
degree from Wheaton college and a 
master’s degree from Harvard Universi- 
ty. She is co-chairperson of the commit- 
tee which has planned the opening of the 
day care center of the college. 

Tye says working to make early 
childhood a respected profession where 
training and expertise are rewarded by 
comparable professional salaries is one of 
the main concerns of her department. 
Now that child care is a reality on cam- 
pus, the education program can broaden 
its scope by enhancing training programs 
for others in the field. 

Coordinator of the criminal justice pro- 
gram is Edward Higgins. He has been at 
the college since 1975. His degrees are 
from Northeastern University. 

He served 22 years with the 
Massachusetts State Police and retired as 
a lieutenant. Before that, he was comman- 
ding officer of the Troop at Logan Air- 
port. The troop had 55 officers at the 
time. Higgins is an elected city councilor 
of Methuen and is now in his fifth term. 

William O'Rourke coordinates the 
gerontology program. He came to Nor- 
thern Essex in 1977. He has a doctorate 
in counseling psychology from Boston 


BOB PAUL. 


College as well as a bachelor’s degree 
from St. Bonaventure University and a 
master’s from the University of New 
Hampshire. He says one of his priorities 
is to encourage students of all disciplines 
to take a course in the aging. 

Lois Sanford is the coordinator of the 
alcohol/drug abuse counseling program. 
She has a bachelor’s degree from Mer- 
rimack and a master’s from Boston Col- 
lege. She joined the faculty part-time in 
1983, and was appointed full-time in the 
fall. She has been a counselor at Bay 
Colony Health Services, and was coor- 
dinator of alcoholism services for Lowell 
General, as well as a teacher/counselor of 
alcoholism services at Lawrence General 
Hospital. 

Joseph Laudani, coordinator of the 
community residence manager certificate 
program, has a bachelor’s degree from 
Merrimack College and a master’s from 
the University of Missouri. 

William Huston is the coordinator of 
the interpreter training program. He 
holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Boston University. His program, 
which takes two years to complete, is 
designed to provide students with an op- 
portunity to develop an understanding of 
the profession of interpreting for the deaf, 
and the knowledge, attitude and skills 
necessary to function as professional in- 
terpreters in a variety of settings. 

The coordinator of the mental health 
technology program is Mary DiGiovan- 
ni. She oversees three programs — men- 
tal health, community residents manage- 
ment and the alcohol certificate program. 

She has bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Boston College. She has 
worked at Cambridge City Hospital, and 
Chamberlain Junior College. _ 


(Continued on page 14) 
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VIEWPOINT 


Taking time to thank 


America’s 


by Lynne Brown 

On Wednesday, Nov. 11, America 
paused to celebrate Veteran’s Day, a day 
set aside to honor the nation’s armed 
forces veterans. 

In recent times, concerns have been 
raised over whether holidays, Veteran’s 
Day included, have lost their meaning. 
With the onslaught of Monday holidays, 
have people become oblivious to the 
reasons behind holidays? Are they 
regarded as simply another welcome day 
off? 

Perhaps holidays have become 
obscured by all the gloss and glitter. 
After awhile, do the symbols — the mar- 
ching units and bands, floats, balloons, 
flags and wreaths — hide the message. 


This Veteran’s Day, the snowfall 
prevented many area communities from 
observing the day with the usual fanfare. 

It was a day that seemed more ap- 
propriate for thoughtful reflection than 
flag-waving, a day set aside for 
remembering. . . 
¢ the victims of our nation’s past wars 
and confrontations from the American 
Revolution and World War II to Beirut 
and the Persian Gulf. 

e our most recent war in Vietnam — the 
war that never was. The biggest by- 
product of any war is its victims. In that 
regard, Vietnam was just like all other 
wars. 

e all the soldiers who paid with the 
supreme sacrifice of their lives — young 
men and women who will never again 
return to their homes and families. 

e the unsung heroes of the Vietnam 
War — those who made it home forever 
changed, greeted not with honor and 
recognition but rather with hatred and 
contempt for the realities of a war they 
were powerless to change. 

e the families left behind to put together 
the fragmented pieces, especially the 
young widows and their children who 
never really knew their fathers, women 
left to answer questions like, “‘Mom, to- 
day at school the kids said the soldiers 
in Vietnam were babykillers. What did 
my daddy do during the war?’’ 

e the MIA’s and POW’s still unac- 
counted for — those still waiting to be 
rescued from the Hanoi Hilton and those 
still lying in a casket-lined warehouse 
waiting for proper burials. It has been 
said before that war is hell. For these 
soldiers and their families hell’s fires are 
still burning. 


» @ the draft evaders who fled to Canada 


leaving families in the states all suffering 
through their own personal hells — how 
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veterans 


contact with any family member or close 
friend was to risk being apprehended. 

How even today, years after being par- 
doned, they must somehow live with the 
haunting and unanswerable questions 
such as “If I had stayed and fought, 
would even one less American have been 
killed? Would it have made a difference 
if I hadn’t run? 

e the domino theory school children in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s learned 
about in civics lessons, how the young 
men of our nation must fight the war in 
Vietnam, that few understood, to prevent 
the spread of communism. The only alter- 
native was to allow countries to fall one 
after another like dominoes to the threat 
of communism until it reached our 
American shores. Did we stop the spread 
of communism or just prolong the agony 
in Vietnam? _ 

e how the black wall of the Vietnam 
Memorial, especially on this Veteran’s 
Day with the freshly falling snow resting 
in the carved names of the more than 
58,000 men and women who lost their 
lives during the war, resembling rows and 
rows of falling dominoes. 

This vivid image conjures up the 
memory of soldiers falling as America 
witnessed their deaths on the nightly 
news — the faces of young men blending 
in with the daily casualty count as it 
flashed on the screen. 
¢ that symbolism does have its place in 
our society, whether it be saluting the 
flag, applauding veterans as tney marcu 
by in a parade, or placing a wreath on the 
tomb of the unknown soldier. 

e how easily history can repeat itself. 
How history’s warning signs should re- 
mind us today of the dangers of tempting 
fate with ‘‘military advisers” and ‘‘peace- 
keeping forces’’ in hot spots like 
Nicaragua, Beirut, and the Persian Gulf. 
e the Greater Boston teenage girl who 
refused to salute the flag in protest of our 
government’s policy in El Salvador and 
Nicaragua — how the faster Veteran’s 
Day approached, the quicker people were 
to label her unpatriotic and disrespectful. 
e the soldiers we honor on Veteran’s Day 
fought to preserve the freedoms, rights, 
and responsibilities of our democracy that 
we Americans enjoy. One freedom is the 
freedom of speech or expression. In a 
democracy this freedom does not apply 
only to statements supporting the actions 
of the government. 

e that practicing the rights and freedoms 
bestowed upon us by our democracy is 
one way of expressing our gratitude and 
assuring that soldiers did not die in vain. 

Remember to say, ‘‘Veterans, we thank 
you. 


READERS WRITE 


NECC smoking policy is fair 


Dear Editor: 

In response to Anne Linehan’s letter in 
the Nov. 10 issue of the Observer, let me 
add a few thoughts. The new smoking 
policy that went into effect Nov. 9 is com- 
prehensive; it states where smoking may 
occur on campus, it cuts down drastical- 
ly the locations where smoking is permit- 
ted, and it enforces areas of non-smoking 
where smoking has previously been 
allowed. 


It is unfortunate that Anne has been 
““subjected to both emotional and 
physical stress.” However, it is unfair and 
extraordinariy egocentric of her to 
assume that her irate berations should 
warrant the immediate cessation of smok- 
ing on campus. 


There has been smoking on this cam- 
pus for the full 25 years of its existence, 
and while the number of smokers is in 
decline, it will in all probability take 
another 25 years to eliminate on-campus 
smoking entirely. 

The state-mandated policy does not re- 
quire outright banning of smoking, nor 


does it imply that this is the ultimate 


goal. The only “selfish behavior” being 
exhibited is by unreasonable demands for 
outright elimination of on-campus smok- 
ing immediately. 


I am asthmatic, so needless to say, I am 
also a non-smoker. I will not, however, at- 
tempt to impose my will on a 3,000 plus 
person campus which contains both 
smokers and non-smokers. It is inconve- 
nient for non-smokers to endure cigarette 
smoke, but it is just as inconvenient to 
smokers to find themselves literally over- 
night with no place where smoking is 
allowed. This new policy is indeed effec- 
tive and certainly offers protection to 
non-smokers. Anyone walking down a 
previously smoke-filled hall can attest to 
that. 

I believe the new policy to be both fair 
and comprehensive. Yes, non-smokers 
have rights, but so do smokers. And the 
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equirements and to decide which letters will be published. | 


rights of one group should not be given 
preference at the expense of the other. 
David R. Goudsward 

Student Senator 


Applauding 
student mothers 


by Jennifer Napoleon 

Out of four classes I attend at Nor- 
thern Essex, there are at least two stu- 
dent mothers in each of my classes. Go- 
ing to school while raising a child is cer- 
tainly not out of the ordinary. Why 
should women raising children stay home 
and bake cakes, knit sweaters, and 
change diapers? It is the 80s; combining 
education and career is the ‘‘in thing”’ to 
do. : 

T interviewed two student mothers who 
are both in my journalism class. Sherry 
has a two-and-a-half year old son. She is 
married and works mornings. Usually her 
son stays with a baby sitter everyday un- 
til 11 am. and the days she has jour- 
nalism, her son stays a couple of extra 
hours with the sitter. 

“It is hard to find time,” Sherry stated. 
She usually studies when her son is nap- 
ping or sometimes in the evenings after 
he goes to sleep. Sherry is continuing her 
education in journalism for extra 
background to help further her career. 

Barbara, another student in my class, 
is 26. She is divorced and has a four year 
old daughter. Barbara is a full time stu- 
dent at Northern Essex going for her 
bachelor’s degree in journalism. She feels 
it is very hard to study. ‘I need to put 
time aside. I need people around me will- 
ing to help or homework doesn’t get 
done,” she said, 

Student mothers attending college 
have to put more time and effort into 
their work. I feel they deserve recognition 
and credit. There is much dedication and 
commitment put in to family, schooling, 
and careers. I am not patronizing student 
mothers. I am applauding them. 
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OPINION 


We’re 
sorry 


Editor’s note: 

In the last issue of the Observer, this col- 
umn published the wrong identifications 
for the students due to a mistake made 
by the printer, who confused names with 
pictures. The correct identifications are 
below. 


Elaine Nichols,dental assistant, Mer- 
rimack, smoker: ‘‘The areas are all right 
the way they are. That is if it’s okay to 
smoke where I’ve been smoking.” 


Bonnie Maker, dental assistant, 
Rowley, smoker: “‘I guess for people who 
hate smoke, the areas are all right the 
way they are.” 


oe 


Elaine Bushway, dental assistant, 


Haverhill, non-smoker: ‘‘It’s not 
restricted enough. I think smoking 
should be banned from the cafe 
altogether. Other areas are fine.” 
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What will the stock market 
crash mean for the economy? 


Prof. John Guarino, history department: ‘‘I don’t 
‘think we’re dealing with a profound disaster, but we 
‘are due for a recession or a type of slow-down. I 
think the crash will cause this winter to show a slow- 
down in consumer spending, and it will contribute to 
plant closings — as we have already seen. It’s very 


real, but not a huge disaster. 


“If one were to buy major stock, I think it should 
be utilities. Now is a good time. If I were able, I would 
buy stock in utilities, especially oil.” 


Prof. George Hickey, business ad- 
ministration department: “I think it 
would be pretentious of me to comment 
on that. If I had a meaningful comment, 
I should probably be in Washington in- 
stead of trying to get my students to 
know who Warren Burger is.”’ 


ARE: Cataldo, shoboataak sstettoee “Tt was 
unfortunate for small investors, especially those 
solely with investments in IRA’s or other invest- 
ment retirement income funds. To see its positive 
ramifications, we must see it as an abrupt awaken- 
ing rather than a crash. 


“The greed that fed the market to unsound 


levels was finally faced, replaced with fear and 
panic, and forced a retreat to safe territory. 
Hopefully, the lesson will be carried further to a 


new awakening of social issues.”’ 


What 
others 
say 


Prof. Vincent Alsfeld, C.P.A., business 
administration department: “Basically 
none, as far as if affects Northern Essex. 
The average NECC student is not into the 
stock market, and NECC is not a high en- 
dowment school.” 

June Spurk, history department, ‘‘It 
gives an indication of how closely con- 
nected the business communities of the 
world are. Ramifications were felt not 
just in the United States, but in England, 
Japan and Germany as well. 

It has shaken the faith of many small 
investors in the future of the stock 
market.”’ 


o 
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Barbara Collins, English department: 


‘‘A tough question . .. I don’t think we'll 
head for the type of depression this coun- 
try experienced in ‘29. We probably will 
see another recession. We're already ex- 
periencing a slow-down in areas such as 
home sales, and we're dealing with a 
devalued dollar abroad.”’ 


Market crash causes anxiety 


by Kalley Cutler 

Monday, Oct. 9, 1987 will be known as 
“Black Monday” forever. History was 
made on the New York Stock Exchange 
when the Dow Jones industrial average 
dropped 508.32 points. A disastrous 
fallout on Wall Street brought panic 
throughout the country. People were 
shocked, frightened and extremely ner- 
vous about what might come from the 
largest one-day plunge ever including the 
crash of 1929. 

By the day’s end, the losers: out- 
numbered the winners by 50 to 1 as a 


| record shattering 604.4 million shares 


were traded on the Wall Street Exchange. 
* Now what happens? This question is in 


| the minds and conversations of millions 


of Americans. Will there be another 
depression? Is a recession coming sooner 


} than anyone anticipated? What will Presi- 


dent Reagan do to ease the minds of 


Members of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission have been meeting daily 
since this economic disaster has occurred. 
They are trying to convince Americans to 
leave their money, savings, retirement 
funds, and social security as is so that a 


greater deficit and panic will not occur. 

The SEC is also trying to justify, if at 
all possible, how in 10 days of trading, the 
market gave up a year’s worth of gains, 
which is estimated to be in the $1 trillion 
area for no obvious reasons. 

The huge losses in paper wealth have 
also initiated a panic throughout the 
financial world. Germany and Toyko’s 
markets have gone haywire with drastic 
changes in volume trades since the crash. 


As the nation begins to see a slow 
climb of the stock market in the next few 
weeks, many will be apprehensive as to 
whether they will try and put their faith 
in the American Stock Exchange again. 
The sting of the crash has hurt and even 
crippled many. 

The economic future for this country is 
uncertain for some. The breadlines of the 
1930s are only 50 years in our past and 
no American would like a repeat of those 
horror-filled years of the Great 
Depression. 


The decline of the dollar’s value nearly 
a month ago after Black Monday has 
economists fearing a recession is closer 
than ever. The fear of a recession has once 
again sent Wall Street into a frenzy. 


The fall of the dollar will promote ex- 
porting and discourage importing by 
making imported products more expen- 
sive. The Federal Reserve Board has set 
its top priorities on preventing a reces- 


sion, allowing the dollar to find its own 
level without raising interest rates. West 
Germany and Japan have also establish- 
ed ‘‘a plan’ to support the dollar on 


whatever level possible. West Germany 
has agreed to widen the spread between 
U.S. and German interest rates as a way 
to support the dollar. Japan has brought 
dollars in huge amounts over the last few 
days in an effort to stabilize exchange 
rates. 

Many economists are urging the 
dollar’s decline, believing that it was over 
valued and was actually hurting U.S. ex- 
ports. Other economists have opposing 
views, believing the drop in value of the 
dollar would have an adverse effect on 
trade. 

Whatever, ali economists agree on the 
fact that the dollar’s value is definitely 
falling and hopefully the combination of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Bundeshank 
of West Germany, and the Bank of Japan 
will help stabilize the economy. 
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Continued from page ‘11 


DiGiovanni says her main concern 
includes recruitment of students as she 
feels the public at large does not unders- 
tand what these program offer. 

Carl Beal, chairperson of the depart- 
ment of sports and leisure studies, came 
to the college in 1971. He has a bachelor’s 
degree from Springfield College and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Massachusetts. Before coming to Nor- 
thern Essex, he taught at UMass. in 
Amherst. He is currently heading a new 
program of study to be offered in the fall 
of 1988. The course will offer on-hands 
training in sports management. 

The coordinator.of the Life Long Lear- 
ning program is Louise Cramer who came 
to the college two years ago. She has a 
bachelor’s degree from Trenton State Col- 
lege and a master’s degree from Lesley 
College. Cramer is responsible for plann- 
ing the variety of lectures, workshops, 
trips and special events in which the 


elders participate. 
g the new position as coorainator 


of the health education support center, 
Jean Dyer, who came to Northern Essex 
a year and a half ago, holds degrees from 
Adelphi University and the University of 
Rochester. Her nursing experience in- 
cludes college health, cardiac care, inten- 
sive care, pediatrics and surgery. 

She has taught at the Community Col- 
lege of Finger Lakes, and Middlesex Com- 
munity College. She says the center’s pur- 
pose is to provide the students enrolled 
in the health options at Northern Essex 
with an environment that encourages the 
learning process. 

Chairing the registered nursing pro- 
gram is Thelma Halberstadt. She came to 
the college in 1973. She has a bachelor’s 
degree from Plattsburg State Teachers 
College, a master’s from the University 
‘of Rhode Island and a doctorate from the 
‘University of Massachusetts. 

Before coming to Northern Essex, she 
was the lead freshman instructor at St. 
Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing in 
New Bedford. She says the primary con- 
cerns of the college’s program are to 
educate safe practitioners who are highly 
motivated to upgrade the nursing 
profession. 

Coordinating the radiologic technology 
program is Chris Armstrong, who has 
been at the college since 1978. He has 
degrees from Middlesex Community Col- 
lege and Northern Arizona University. 

He says his position is two-fold. One of 
his responsibilities is teaching. The other 
is to administrate the program. This task 
encompasses Clinical (hospital) supervi- 
sion, staffing, curricula, enrollment and 
student advisement. 

Chris Rowse is the coordinator for the 
respiratory therapy technology program. 
Before coming to Northern Essex in 1981, 
he taught at the University of Lowell for 
three years as a lab instructor. A 
registered respiratory therapist, he has 
had 10 years clinical experience. He holds 
a bachelor’s degree in biology and 
chemistry from North Adams State Col- 
lege and a master’s of science degree in 
exercising from the University of 
Massachusetts. He is also a graduate of 
Northern Essex. 

Coordinator for the licensed practical 
nursing program is Diann Osgood, who 
has been with the college since 1983. She 
has a master’s degree from Boston 
University and a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Connecticut. 

She has been director of the evening 
practial nurse program for the Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals in Boston, 
and director of the evening practical 
nurse program for the Boston Public 
Schools. She has taught at Lynn Hospital 
School of Nursing, Boston University 


School of Nursing and at the University 


of Texas School of Nursing. 

She says the Northern Essex practical 
nurse program is seeking Initial National 
Accreditation from the National League 
of Nursing this academic year. The facul- 
ty is involved in an extensive self-study 
report this fall in anticipation of the ac- 
creditation visit next April. 
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Osgood says that as enrollment into all 
health professions has declined in recent 
years, the faculty’s and college’s recruit- 
ment efforts have become more extensive. 
This fall, the practical nurse program had 
a significant increase in enrollment. 

Kerin Hamidiani is the coordinator of 
the dental assistant program, and has 
been at Northern Essex since 1984. She 
is a registered dental hygienist with 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Vermont. 

; She is co-author of the book 
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“Case 


Reasoning for Dental Hygiene,’’ publish- 
ed last year. Before coming to the college, 
she taught at the University of Vermont. 


She says that Massachusetts, as well 
as many areas of the country, is facing 
a shortage of trained dental auxiliary per- 
sonnel. The program at Northern Essex 
needs to become better publicized and 
recognized in order to attract more 
students into the profession and meet the 
needs of the dental community. 

Coordinator of the minority enrichment 


ELAINE MAWHINNEY. 
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CHRIS ROWSE, coordinator of radiologic technology, and Chris Armstrong, coor- 


dinator of respiratory therapy. 


program for the nursing department is 
Marcia Hohn. She has a bachelor’s degree 
from Skidmore College and a master’s 
degree from Boston University. 


She has been arranging a conference 
slated for Dec. 11 in cooperation with 
Salem State College with the Northeast 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities. 
It is titled ‘‘We Teach, How They Learn” 
and will examine learning and teaching 
style needed when dealing with a cultural- 
ly diverse classroom. 
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Thinking about 
the homeless 


by Deborah King 

| know | am not alone, as I squirm 
deeper in my wool coat. Yet my coat 
seems to be no defense against the bitter, 
ripping wind. I know all around me there 
are other people like myself, running like 
mad men to the shelter of their cars. I 
finally reach my car at the end of the 
parking lot, and I find myself cursing the 
cold, and my old, dilapidated heating 
system. 

Yet I do feel alone when I think about 
the homeless — not just the homeless in 
Boston, but those in Lawrence, and 
Haverhill, too. These people have no 
shelter to run to, when the wind is howl- 
ing, and the snow is falling. 

I remember the first time I was expos- 
ed the reality of seeing homeless people. 
The scene was Boston, and being the im- 
pressionable little princess, I thought I 
was, I almost died when I saw three of 
the scraggliest, dirty, smelly, unshaven, 
old men crouched over a blaze, burning 
under a bridge. “‘Why?”’ I asked my un- 
cle, and he hurried me along, not wanting 
to expose me to such a shame. 

Ten years later, here | am. Still wonder- 
ing “Why?” I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there really is no reason why. 
As frustrating as it is, I can’t fathom why 
people must live in conditions like that, 
yet they’re out there — patrolling the 
park benches, living in gutters, and sleep- 
ing in train stations until a cop tells them 


‘to move on. 


I used to console myself with the 
reasoning that I was isolated from the 
problem. Somehow it didn’t really affect 
me because I didn’t have to see it every- 


_ day. After all, I lived in a nice suburban 


town where I was shielded from it. Why 
should I let it get to me? Besides, I had 
other things to worry about — college, 
work, my social life. So I put it out of 
mind. 

After dropping Lora off, I ran to the 
local market on the corner of her street. 
Walking out, and stinking to high heaven, 
came a figure who made me shudder. She 


‘has a bottle of cheap wine in one hand, 


and held on to the building with the other, 
I could no longer deny that these people 


were hitting the streets closer to my 


home. - 
The problem is not going to go away. 


As much as we’d like to forget about 


them, walk by them quicker, deny that 
they’re there, they will always be found 
if we don’t find a solution. 2 
_ It’s a crazy world. As a nation, we’re 
so busy messing with the domestic affairs 
of every other country, their govern- 
ments, and their people. Yet lying in the 
gutters of the US are our own people, dy- 
ing from exposure to cold and lack of 
food. It doesn’t make sense does it? 
Who knows? Maybe this newspaper 
may end up as a blanket, covering a park 
bench occupant in downtown Haverhill. 


_ Maybe that person will read this, and 


know that someone cared enough to 


_ speak out and show concern. I know that 
_ writing this one article is not going to 


change the world, but I’ve got to start 
somewhere. 

This Thanksgiving when I sit down to 
a hot turkey dinner, in a nice, warm 
house, I know I will have one more very 
special reason to be thankful. 


Statistically 
speaking 


by Linda Trongeau 

I’ve always had this thing about notic- 
ing when I’ve become a statistic. You can 
read about all different types in any 
newspaper or magazine everyday. I’ve 
never cared much for the way certain 
statistics can stereotype so many people. 

It used to really bother me when I was 
younger, probably because the first time 


I noticed “Oh I’m one of those statistics,” . 
-was when I was a young teenager and 


pregnant. When you're a pregnant 
teenager, you automatically can’t take 
care of the baby because they say you're 


- a baby yourself, and that the state will 
have to support you! I’m a person who 


Sharon Noone photo 
BRIGHT HORIZONS CHILDREN’S CENTER opened Nov. 16. Morgan Flagg, Lia Tarr 
and Andrea Spinazzola enjoy the slide. 


Childcare center is open 


Judy Tye says thank you 


Dear Editor: 

The childcare center is open for children 
— proof that with the hard work and 
dedication of many individuals our dream 
is a reality. As with any project of this 
scope, it is difficult to single out certain 
individuals for praise, however, making 
the center happen occurred because of the 
following. 

e The Task Force Advisory Committee: 
Sandra DeVellis, Selma Singer, Nancy 
Murphy, Catherine Perri, and Maureen 
Kelley. ) 

e The college administration: Dr. John 
Dimitry, Deans Joseph Brown, Robert 
McDonald, Mary Prunty, and Norman 
Landry. 

e Edward Sheehan and the entire 
maintenance staff for their prompt atten- 
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always had a sense of responsibility. 1 
held my head up proudly and thought to 
myself I can do at least as well if not bet- 
ter than some adult mothers I’ve seen. 
And that’s exactly what I did. 

| got married and dropped out of high 
school. I then became a high school 
dropout, teenage married statistic. I 
wanted to overcome the stereo-typing on 
these two statistics also. 

I went back to school when I was nine- 
teen years old to get my GED, through 
a five month course at NECC. This was 
the first time it didn’t bother me to be a 
statistic. I felt I was improving myself. 
I could use my GED for a decent job 
someday or to further my education. 

As for the teenage married statistic, it 
did last more than one year. I held it 
together for 11 years. The problem wasn’t 
how young I got married, just the im- 
mature, unchangeable, irresponsible per- 
son I happened to fall in love with and 
married. That eleventh year brought the 
divorce statistic; when I became this one 
I just mumbled, ‘‘Oh here I am again.” 

| feel | seem to notice more than others 
that we all fall into a classification, 
statistic, or number. Another example is 
when I became a working mother. They 
have a lot of statistics on this one — 
mothers who work full-time, part-time, 
it’s good for the children, it’s not good for 
the children, some women can do it all, 
some can’t do it all. There are so many 
statistics for just the working mother you 
don’t know what to believe. You just do 
what you hope will work out the best for 
you and your family. 


As far as my situation goes, it was all 
right working part-time 6—10 o’clock se- 
cond shift for a cleaning company for five 
years. Then AT&T called, I worked third 


tion to our refurbishing needs. 
e Bright Horizons Children’s Center for 
their cooperation and flexibility in equip- 
ping a usable center. 
e The Observer staff. The interest, the 
courtesy of the reporters and 
photographers and the coverage devoted 
to childcare news in each edition. 

Our gratitude is extended to these in- 
dividuals as well as to the entire college 


community who worked together with 
such enthusiasm and dedication to make 
Bright Horizons Children’s Center at 
NECC a reality. Finally, I would like to 
extend our invitation to each of you to 
visit the center during Open House Dec. 
7 — 11, 10 — 11 a.m. Come see what we 
have to offer. 
Judith Tye, coordinator 
early childhood education 


shift and felt like a zombie mother. I on- 
ly slept while the kids were in school, and 
sometimes not at all if they were sick or 
I’d have to do things that needed to be 
done during the day. I felt this wasn’t 
good for my children. I’d snap at them a 
lot more. I seemed to be always grouchy. 
I hated being so tired all the time. 


When | worked for AT&T my feelings 
about being a statistic, number, cr 
classification did not improve. I became 
two of them, not only did I eventually 
become a statistic, getting laid off, I was 
also just another number in the crowd. 
There is a five digit number that they 
give you at AT&T the day you start. This 
is your life! You write this number on 
everything you do. It is the most cold and 
impersonal place I’ve ever seen. You are 
treated and are expected to act like a 
machine. 


Which brings me to one of the biggest 
reasons why I dislike numbers, statistics, 
and classifications. They are cold, imper- 
sonal, unfeeling and uncaring, they are 
just numbers. Numbers don’t tell the 
whole story because they generalize, they 
are unspecific and they don’t in- 
dividualize circumstances — for example, 
teenage marriages. I’m sure mine wasn’t 
the only one that lasted more than one 
year, and not all high school drop-outs 
stay out of school forever. 

Even still, here I go again. I’m going 
back to school at NECC for an office skills 
certificate, and I’m getting remarried 
next year. I don’t really know what the 
statistics are on second marriages and I 
don’t really care, because as Bob Seger 
put it in a song (Feel like a number, I’m 
not a number!!). 
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NANCY FERNANDEZ, coordinator of 
new children’s center on campus. 


Will | 
have to 
go? 


by Maureen L. Pomeroy 

Because of recent conflict the US has 
been having with Iran, one question is be- 
ing asked by most 18 and 19 year old men 
on campus. If the US declared war on 
Iran, ‘Will I have to go?” The draft has 
been a major topic of controversy since 
its reinstatement in the early 80s. 

Most students at Northern Essex said 
in short interviews that they might try 
to find ways if forced with the possibili- 
ty of being drafted. One student stated 
that he “‘would have a sex change” before 
having to go. 

Some students acknowledged that they 
would fight for their country. They would. 
fight, not due to a sense of patriotism, but; 
because they would have no choice. One 
student stated that he would feel lousy. 
“T wouldn’t be in favor of it, but if I had 
to go, I’d go.” 

There are other students who would be 
called before the 18 and 19 year old group; 
those are the ones who have prior service 
in the armed forces who are still serving 
an inactive service term, and those in the 
reserve forces. Those people would also 
have no choice in the matter. One stu- 
dent, who is in the Army Reserve, says 
that “It is something that we know 
before we sign our life away for six years. 
. . that there’s a chance that our country 
will go to war. 


Even though the controversy with Iran 
does not show any indication of leading 
to a full-scale war, the idea of a draft is 
haunting many. 


Binder performs 


by Tim Delaney 

It is said that imitation is the greatest, 
form of flattery. Dave Binder performed. 
a James Taylor tribute, playing many of: 
his best loved songs in front of a capaci- 
ty crowd. 

His interpretation of Taylor’s work left 
even the most devoted fans in awe. One 
listener noted — “I’ve seen James Taylor 
twice in concert and heard no difference 
in their voices. It was eerie.”’ 

Another late arrival noted, ‘Because of 
the misleading advertisement I believed 
that he (James Taylor) was going to be 
here. As I approached the college center 
I felt relieved because he (Dave Binder) 
sounds so much like him.” 

Binder is a Framingham native who 
studied music at the University of Lowell 
and Clark University. 

He has been on the college circuit since 
his graduation in 1979. He noted that it 
was easier to play this circuit with its on- 
ly downfalls being the nightly movement 
of equipment and the amount of travel- 
ing between shows. ' 
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English language center offers help 


The English Language Center, which 
offers English Language training for 
people whose native language is not 
English, has classes at both the Haverhill 
and Lawrence campuses. 

Students must be 18 or older and have 
a minimum of eight years of formal 
education. Most current students have 


high school diplomas, while some have 
completed university courses or degrees. 

The center courses integrate the five 
language skills: listening, speaking, 
reading, writing and cross-cultural 
communication. 

The intensive program offered during 
the day requires 24 hours a week. The 


semi-intensive program offered in the 
evening requires 12 hours a week. 

Courses include Core English 
(grammar), Academic English, Reading, 
and Communication. Those who meet oral 
fluency and reading requirements may 
enroll in other college courses. 

Most students receive complete 


financial aid based on residency and 
income. Non-residents must pay full 
tuition costs. 

For more information, visit the 
Lawrence Education/Employment 
project center (LEEP) at the Lawrence 
Public Library, 51 Lawrence, or call 
683-4259. 


Academic support center teaches basics 


EN0211 ELC Core English I: A 1-semester 
course; 8 credit hours. English Language 
Center introduction to American English for 
non-English-speakers. Develops base for fur- 
ther language training, including the ability to 
handle simple questions and answers within a 
limited range of basic topics. 12 contact hours 
per week. Prerequisite: ELC Oral Test. 
EN0212 ELC Core English II: A 1-semester 
course; 8 credit hours. English Language 
Center second level structure course for non- 
native speakers of English. Includes mastery 
and integration of introductory grammar sequence 
and basic vocabulary. 12 contact hours per 
week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing 
Test. 

EN0213 ELC Core English III: A 
1-semester course; 8 credit hours. English 
Language Center third level structure course for 
non-native speakers of English. Includes review 
and integration of major English tenses and 
development of core vocabulary. 12 contact 
hours per week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/ 
Writing Test. 

EN0214 ELC Core English IV: A 1-semester 
course; 8 credit hours. English Language 
Center fourth level structure course for 
non-native speakers of English. Includes in- 
troduction to clause-structure grammar and 
practice integrating core vocabulary into com- 
plex sentences. 12 contact hours per week. 
Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing Test. 
EN0215 ELC Academic English I: A 
1-semester course; 4 credit hours. Develop- 
ment of academic vocabulary and usage for 
college writing and speaking. For non-native 
speakers of English. Includes analysis of syntax 
and vocabulary in context, and techniques for 
writing about readings. 6 contact hours per 
week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing 
and Oral Tests. 

EN0216 ELC Academic English II: A 
l-semester course; 4 credit hours. Integration 

of academic vocabulary and usage in college 
reading, writing, and speaking for non-native 
speakers of English. Includes analysis of and 
writing about readings, study of derived word 
forms, and presentation of academic speeches. 
6 contact hours per week. Prerequisite: ELC 
Grammar/Writing and Oral Tests. 

EN0221 ELC Reading I: A 1-semester course; 
4 credit hours. English Language Center reading 
in English for beginners who are non-native 
speakers of English. Includes introduction to 
English graphemes and basic English phonics, and 
builds a reading vocabulary of 500 to 800 basic 
English words. 6 contact hours per week. 
Prerequisite: ELC Reading Test. 


EN0222 ELC Reading II: A 1-semester course; 
4 credit hours. English Language Center second 
level reading course for non-native speakers of 
English. Includes comprehension of vocabulary 
in context, English phonics, dictionary skills, in- 
flected forms, and individualized reading practice. 
6 contact hours per week. Prerequisite: ELC 
Reading Test. 

EN0223 ELC Reading III: A 1-semester course; 
4 credit hours. English Language Center third 
level reading course for non-native speakers of 
English. Includes study of prefixes and suffixes, 


dictionary skills, comprehensian of varahilarr: 
in context, and development of reading fluency 


through individualized reading assignments. 6 
contact hours per week. Prerequisite: ELC 
Reading Test. 
EN0224 ELC Reading IV: A 1-semester course; 
4 credit hours. English Language Center fourth 
level reading course for non-native speakers of 
English. Includes study of word formation, dic- 
tionary skills, development of academic study 
skills, comprehension of general vocabulary in 
context, and development of reading fluency 
through individualized assignments. 6 contact 
hours per week, Prerequisite: ELC Reading Test. 
0231 ELC Communication I: A 1-semester 
ourse; 4 credit hours. English Language Center 
phonology course for beginners who are non- 
nglish-speakers. Develops fundamental listening 
and pronunciation skills. 6 contact hours per 
eek. Prerequisite: ELC Oral Test. 


EN0232 ELC Communication II: A 

1-semester course; 4 credit hours. English 

Language Center second level communication 
ourse for non-native speakers of English. De- 
elops basic communication skills in speaking and 


writing. 6 contact hours per week. Prerequisite: 
ELC Oral Test and Writing Sample. 


EN0255 ELC Core English IIIA: A 1-semester 
course; 4 c,edit hours. First half of English Lan- 
guage Center third level structure course for non- 
native speakers of English. Includes review and 
integration of major English tenses and develop- 
ment of core vocabulary. 12 contact hours per. 

week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Whriting Test. 


EN0256 ELC Core English IIIB: A 1-semester 
course; 4 credit hours. Second half of Engtish 
Language Center third level structure course for 
non-native speakers of English. Includes review 
and integration of major English tenses and de- 
velopment of core vocabulary. 12 contact hours 
per week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing 
Test. 

EN0233 ELC Communication III: A 
1-semester course; 4 credit hours. English 
Language Center third level communication 
course for non-native speakers of English. 
Develops general conversation and writing skills 
using topical vocabulary. Writing skills include 
outlining and composition organization. 6 contact 
hours per week. Prerequisite: ELC Oral Test 


and Writing Sample. 
EN0234 ELC Communication IV: A 


l-semester course; 4 credit hours. English 
Language Center fourth level communication 
course for non-native speakers of English. 
Develops academic listening, speaking, and writing 
skills using general academic vocabulary and 
situations. 6 contact hours per week. 
Prerequisite: ELC Oral Test and Writing Sample. 


EN0251 ELC Core English IA: A 1-semester 
course; 4 credit hours. Includes first half of English 
Language Center introduction to American English 
for non-English-speakers. Develops base for further 
language training, including the ability to handle 
simple questions and answers within a limited 
range of basic topics. 6 contact hours per week. 
Prerequisite: ELC Oral Test. y 


EN0252 ELC Core English IB: A 1-semeste 
course; 4 credit hours. Includes second half of 
English Language Center introduction to 
American English for non-English-speakers. 
Develops base for further language training, in- 
cluding the ability to handle simple questions and 
answers within a limited range of basic topics. 6 
contact hours per week. Prerequisite: ELC 
Oral Test. ‘ 

EN0253 ELC Core English IIA: A 1-semester 
course; 8 credit hours. First half of English 
Language Center second level structure course for 
non-native speakers of English. Includes mastery 
and integration of introductory grammar se- 
quence and basic vocabulary. 12 contact hours 
per week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing 
Test. 

EN0254 ELC Core English IIB: A 1-semester 
course; 4 credit hours. Second half of English 
Language Center second level structure course 
for non-native speakers of English. Includes 
mastery and integration of introductory grammar 
sequence and basic vocabulary. 6 contact hours 
per week. Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing 
Test. 

EN0257 ELC Core English IVA: A 1-semester 
course; 4 credit hours. First half of English 
Language Center fourth level structure course 
for non-native speakers of English. Includes 
introduction to clause-structure grammar and 
practice integrating core vocabulary into complex 
sentences. 12 contact hours per week. 
Prerequisite: ELC Grammar/Writing Test. 


EN0258 ELC Core English IVB: A 
1-semester course; 4 credit hours. Second half 
of English Language Center fourth level struc- 
ture course for non-native speakers of English. 
Includes introduction to clause-structure gram- 
mar and ptactice integrating core vocabulary 
into complex sentences, Prerequisite: ELC 
Grammar/Writing Test. 


MA0020 Basic Mathematics: A 1-semester 
course; 3 credit hours. The course is designed 
to provide basic mathematics skills required in 
other courses. Topics include complete review 
of arithmetic and introduction to algebra and 
geometry, emphasizirig practical applications. 
This course may not be used to satisfy math- 
ematics requirements for the associate degree 
in Liberal Arts. 3 class hours per week. 


MA0030 Basic Algebra: A 1-semester course; 
3 credit hours. The course is designed to pre- 


pare <tudents for other courses which require 
basic skills in algebra and will include, whenever 
facilities permit, hands-on experience in the 
microcomputer lab. Topics include integers, 


linear and quadratic equations, factoring, ex- 
ponents and radicals, algebraic fractions, linear 
systems and word problems. This course may - 
not be used to satisfy mathematics requirements 
for the associate degree in Liberal Arts. 2 class 
hours and 2 lab hours per week. Prerequisite: 
Basic arithmetic competency. : 
EN4400 Basic Writing: A 1-semester course; 
3 credit hours. Designed for students who lack 
the writing skills necessary to succeed in English 
Composition I. Emphasizes the composition of 
sentences, paragraphs and short essays. Attention 
is also given to punctuation, grammar and spelling 
on an individualized basis. This course does not 
satisfy any part of the English Composition 
requirement for graduation. Enrollment is 
dependent upon referral by the Composition | 
faculty on the basis of a writing sample, faculty 
advisor’s or counselor's referral, or permission 
of the instructor. Students for whom English is 
a second language are strongly urged to have 
completed ELC Academic Reading or have 
equivalent knowledge. The instructor may re- 
quire 1 lab hour per week, in addition to the 
class hours. 3 class hours per week. 

EN4678 Spelling Laboratory: A 1-semester 
course; 1 credit hour. Individualized help for 
the poor speller. Students enrolling in this 
course will be given a diagnostic test to locate 
particular spelling problems: an individualized 
program involving intensive practice with spelling 
tapes and workbooks will be set up. The credit 
earned in this course does not satisfy any part 
of the composition requirement for graduation. 
2 lab hours per week held in the Writing Center 
and/or the Audio Laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 


1981 Olds Cutlass 


Car needs engine. | need 
money. Best offer call 
evenings. 

521-1142 


FREE 


Trip to Daytona plus commission 
money. Going to Florida? Go for free. 


Take advantage of promoting the #1 
Spring Break Trip. If interested call 
Designer’s of Travel 1-800-453-9074. 
Immediately. 


EN0400 Basic Reading: A 1-semester course; 
3 credit hours. A course designed to help 
students improve their basic reading skills. 
Through group and individualized instruction, 
the course helps the student develop the skills, 
habits and attitudes that will result in more effective 
reading. Topics include word analysis, vocabulary 
development, comprehension techniques, and 
study skills. Instructional materials are at an 
appropriate level. Much attention is given to the 


development of individualized skills in the Reading 
Lab, and for this reason pre-and post-diagnostic 
tests are given. 2 class hours and 2 lab hours 
per week. 

EN0401 College Reading: A 1-semester 
course; 3 credit hours. This course is designed 
to meet a variety of more advanced reading 
and study skill needs, primarily the need to read 
college level materials more effectively. Students 
learn to recognize main ideas, to read an article 
or chapter and remember its key points, to take 
inclusive, meaningful notes, to read actively and 
critically, to explore memory techniques, and to 
respond to our language with greater vocabulary 
depth. 3 class hours and 1 lab hour per week. 


EN2450 Speed Reading: A 1-semester course; 
1 credit hour. This course is intended for students 
who have successfully completed College 


Reading or who have demonstrated, through 
assessment testing, a reading and vocabulary 
level at or above their current grade. The basic 
objective of the course is to enable students to 
develop more flexible and more efficient reading 
habits. Topics include phrase reading, previewing, 
skimming and scanning techniques. Students 
will practice with the assigned material and 
their own literature. Evaluation will be based on 
standardized and informal testing. 1 class hour 
per week. Prerequisite: College Reading or 
permission of instructor. 


TAKING A 
SEMESTER OFF? 


Free room and board plus 
$125.00 per week in exchange 
for child care for a set of one 
year old twins and a newborn. 
Every other weekend off with 
one weekday off. Waterfront 
home in Newburyport area. 
Call collect at 388-6015. Ask 
for Leslie. 


GO FOR THE GOLD 


Get a golden tan* with any gold 
purchase from: 


Gina’s Jewel 


Unique Designery in 14K Italian Gold 
Custom & Special Orders | 


The Golden Fleece Tanning Center 
321 Merrimack Street, Methuen 
*Ad qualifies for one (1) free visit and ad must be presented at time of gold- vi 


purchase. 
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Remember 
when ...? 


By A. J. Fusco and Rafael DePena 

Digging through the files this week, we 
found some interesting events that hap- 
pened not so long ago. 


Jan. 1974 — the newly built college 


Julie Carey is a friendly staffer 


by Joan Kingsbury 
he recent snow day may have had 
some people grumbling about 
shoveling snow in_ early 
November, but Julie Carey, 
secretary in the president’s office, en- 
joyed spending it with her 10 month old 
baby girl, Allison. 
Like most new mothers, finding quali- 
ty day care was a major concern for 


—~_ 
center’s construction was completed and Carey. 
_| the sey ted the dedication of the cam- “I’m so lucky to find someone close to 
pus took place. home who is excellent with Allison,” 

May, 1975 — John R. She ss ap- | Carey said. 
pointed president of Northern Essex ; 

Community College to succeed Harold 3 ae ae Pee an es 
Bentley, who was retiring. augnter a ‘ 

Summer, 1976 — the faculty voted to | center, Bright Horizons, but the age re- ' 
accept its first union contract. The next cage there is two years, nine : 
fall, the academic divisions of the college SREY ; : 
were reorganized and the division of in-_| | “Ican understand why they cant take i: 

tructional development was added infants. It’s a big responsibility,’ Carey : 
ee “ : said. A strong family support system 

Oct. 31, 1977 — the students got a free pe ha a iat ae serie with a : 
Band played in the cafeteria, The band | _ Acollege president's office may be pic- pay 

Pot trom Newport, R.I. The band’s| tured as sedate (and pee aute stuf- —_ JULIE CAREY, secretary in the president's office. 

: 2 ; : ’ ete E - : Cc , ien . u T- : é ‘ y : 
Se ae ek Dag th as meh ee Aisnels that Tea: to The courses are varied as arethe meeting Carey said. phan 
for military ceremonies. Cindy Hederiotis, part time secretary, _ places. A Northern Essex alumna, Carey join- 

Nov., 1981 — the Student Council an-{ shares the pleasant office with Carey. Besides the traditional academic ed the staff * ee gece, 
nounced it would begin to charge a pen- ‘‘We laugh a lot,” Carey said. If youcan courses, many non-traditional subjects, Although she wo! eto ‘ ah , 
ny per minute for use of the pool tables. keep your sense of humor, the office goes such as tracing family histories are in her native peel oe Ses ee - e 
The eeey, raised would be used pe Pay | much smoother she claims. offered. fe husband Jim bought a home in Amesbury % 
a portion of the game room supervisor's Her office deals basically with ad- “Thank. God, we have computers, three years ago. aoe thei 
salary. . ministrators, staff and faculty. “About Carey laughed. What used to take hours ‘There was a lot of rset involv 

Nov., 1981 — NECC President John R. the only time we see a student is if he or to type is now finished much faster. ed,’’ Carey ree ey wats ch Peign 
Dimitry announced that he received word she has a complaint,” Carey said. Her duties vary daily. She enjoys the crafts helped decora er ho ; : 
that the Boston campus of U. Mass. The biggest change concerning the of- _ variety. “Ruth Horton, secretary to ‘In the seme 7 bee} henge if 
would not be accepting ERCODUNE. fice recently has been the increase of pro- President J ohn Dimitry, could bring in This winter Ill pro mis e ea 
freshman to their spring ee cane hee grams Northern Essex hasin Lawrence. anything, but it’s always interesting, snowman with Allison,’’ Carey laughed. 
was due to their merge wi oston State é ; ‘ 3 . 

College. <5 H b h y t t 

Nov, 1981 — the Lady Kniehtstrave:| FISK Publishes circuit analysis, electronics text 
ed to Montreal and swept the Canadian 
Basketball Tournament. Book took seven 

Nov. 3, 1981 — William Ryan, former 4 
‘state representative, was elected mayor ye ars to wri te 

| of Haverhill. ; 
Sorta Pere orca, oe ee James Fisk, professor in the depart- 
Ppt Ss Hablantant’ “tn * Bradford. ment of electronic technology at Northern 
Tickets were sold for $12.50 Essex Community College, is the author 
ia hos of a textbook and lab manual recently 
published by MacMillan Publishing Com- 
pany of New York and Collier MacMillan 
Publishers of London. 
Entitled Fundamentals of Circuit 
Analysis with Applications to Electronic, 2 
| the book is being used this semester in 
classrooms across the country as well as 
| internationally. 
Fisk decided to write the book after ex- 
periencing frustration with the textbooks 
on circuit analysis that were available. ‘‘I 
felt that they left so much unsaid and 
took routes that were not best for the 
students,” says Fisk. ee 
The book took seven years to write, in- 
cluding a semester sabbatical in 1984. 
Fisk, a resident of Andover, received 
his bachelor’s degree from the Universi- < 
ty of Illinois and his master’s degree in 
education from Salem State College. Ze “ 
He has taught at Northern Essex for Donna Geagon photo 
she past 20 years. JAMES FISK, electronic technology professor and published author. 
] Data Entry Clerks needed on a temporary, part time position at the TYPING, RESUMES, ETC. 
: Northern Essex Bentley Library. _ 


Duties include being able to operate an IBM PC for entering data for 
a library automation project. May assist in other clerical or related 
aspects of automation project as needed. 

Qualifications required include high school diploma, ability to pay 
Careful attention to detail. Computer experience desirable. On the job 
training provided. 

Salary is $5 an hour with no fringe benefits. 

Schedule is flexible, between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. Four 
hours a week minimum expected, with 20 hours a week maximum. To 
begin now and continue until project is completed. 

Work in a pleasant atmosphere within the library. Develop marketable 
data entry skills as well as an understanding of library classifications. 
Earn as much as $100 per week before, between or after classes. Be 
part of an exciting and important project to move the NECC library 
forward to high tech information access. 


Please apply in person to Gail Stuart in the Technical Services 
Department of the Library. 


SANDY 5 
BERNSTEIN 


374-6029 . : 
69 Brockton Avenue 


Haverhill, MA 01830 
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REMEMBER WHEN ... students kept 
singing ‘Raindrops keep falling on my 
head’? The roof in the classroom 
building was so bad that some students 
carried around umbrellas just to keep 
dry when they were inside the building. 
Things have gotten better since then ... 
in 1979. 
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Calling 


Snowtime, coldtime 
emergencies 


by Tim Delaney 

The first major snowfall of the year 
caught everybody by surprise. Com- 
muting students have been nudged to 
make appointments for getting snow tires 
on, checking their anti-freeze levels and 
testing the reliability of the cars’ elec- 
trical systems. 

The white stuff which shut down the 
college Nov. 12 was areminder that com- 
muting has its hazards in bad weather. 
Surfaces which seem to be just wet are 
sheets of ice — perilous and sometimes 
deadly. 

It’s the time of year that the mudflats 

regain their reputation as cars bog in the 
quagmire. 
After a tedious day in college, no one 
wants to return to a car with a dead bat- 
tery or dig out of the bog, still unpaved 
after years of promise. 

When these incidents do occur, it is 
good to remember that help is just a 
phone call away. There are no jumper 
cables or towing chains on campus. 

If you are unfamiliar with the area’s 
towing services (there are over 30 to 
choose from), calling an expensive service 
could be the crown to a major headache. 

Listed below are stations that are AAA 
affiliated and the prices for a jump start 
or a tow and additional services. AAA, 
155 Parker Rd., Lawrence, 
1-800-556-1166, members only, they also 
offer key lockout services; Best Buick, 
901 S. Main St., Haverhill, 373-3882, $22, 


$41; Bill’s Exxon, Monument Square, 
374-9631, $18, $39, 24 hour towing ser- 
vice; Bob’s Garage, 19 S. Warren St., 
Haverhill, 373-1221, $20, $40, they also 
offer 24 hour towing service; Jade Tow- 
ing, Haverhill, 374-1012, $12, $38, 24 
hour towing service and key lockout; 
Main Street Mobile, 767 Main St., 
Haverhill, 373-1168, $21, $41, 24 hour 
towing service; Mike’s Garage, 37 Kenoza 
St., Haverhill. 374-6091, $14, $31; Motor- 


by Tim Delaney 

I deemed Tuesday a day of experimen- 
tation. The experiment: I proposed for 
myself was to try and obtain a parking 
space in the student parking lot closest 
to the C-building. I had grown accustom- 
ed to waking up an hour and a half before 
class to prepare for the three-mile walk 
ahead of me. Last week, however, I pur- 
chased a car and began to fret over 
whether or not there was a chance of 
parking near _ the building where my 
one class of the day was held. Yes, I am 
a dreamer. I believed that waking up two 
hours before my ten o'clock class and 
leaving the house early could possibly 
result in my finding that rarest of in-lot 
parking spaces in the front row of the 
front section of that lot. As I turned on- 
to Route 110, it occurred to me that other 
students probably had the same idea. 

Can anyone tell me what the speed 
limit is on Whittier’s highway? The signs 
posted say 40 miles per hour maximum. 
Why are people attempting to pass me? 
I wondered if the Haverhill police depart- 
ment had ever thought of moving a few 
officers from Lafayette Square to the 
pump station near the lake. 

After turning right and progressing up 
the hill, I realized certain disaster lay 
around the bend. The twists, turns and 
blind corners on Kenoza Avenue have 
often remirided me of the Monte Carlo 
Grand Prix. Believe it or not, I am 
thankful that someone has placed the no 
parking signs at that corner. I was not 
thinking of scoring points with each 
pedestrian and car door that I en- 
countered. I wondered what mental state 
the person who wrote or thought up that 
game was in at the time of discovery. 
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WINTER PROBLEMS begin and the plows go to work. 


vation, 73 Sixth Ave., Haverhill, 
373-4035, $10, $36, 24 hour towing ser- 
vice; Route 110 Towing; 769 Amesbury 
Rd., Haverhill, 372-9724, $19, $37, 24 
hour towing service; S. Main Auto Body, 
623 South Main St., Bradford, 372-8917, 
$29, $40; Texaco, 125 1174 Main St., 
Haverhill, 372-5570, $22, $41, 24 hour 
towing service. 

The following stations are not AAA af- 


Coping with parking 


I pulled onto the “strip” leading to my 
destination, narrowly missing someone 
racing down the hill. ‘The stop sign is not 
arequest, it is an order,” I thought, look- 
ing back through my rear view mirror, 
where I witnessed three near-accidents 
occurring. 

Now came the hard part. I was 
disheartened upon looking at my watch 
to learn that even though I had arrived 
some 45 minutes before class, the lot was 
full. Knowing that my dream would once 
again be crushed, I somehow remained 
persistent. I turned into the center lane 
weaving in between those not bothering 
to look as they pulled out, nor did they 
signal when they were turning into spaces 
which they defensively claimed as their 
own. Some had gone as far as memoriz- 
ing their friend’s schedules, type and 
make of car in order to claim their spot 
upon the end of said person’s scheduled 
day. The chaos continued as guards 
directed these worry-fraught part-time in- 
habitants of our college to an open space. 
I passed by Gino, who was standing by 
watching it all. I remember his saying 


« that he often stood by an open space. 


I looked at my watch again, and noted 
that although no progress was being 
made on my part, dozens of other com- 
muters had found spaces and were walk- 
ing in my path to class. I wished I could 
spite them and make them targets, but 
I would not condone that game. 

Finally, in desperation, I parked down 
on the grass on the side of the strip and 
shut off the car. I shook off the tension 
and left my car. As I reentered the lot, 
I realized that I’d left my keys in the car. 
Just another Monday commute. 


‘before moving back here. What little 


filiated and listed are the prices for a 
jump start or a tow and additional 
services. 

Bradford Towing, 22 Essex St., 
Haverhill, 374-0311, $17, $38, 24 hour 
towing service; Brandolini’s Towing, 889 
Amesbury Rd., Haverhill, 373-2937, $10, 
$42, 24 hour towing service; Dube’s 
Garage, 24 Laurier, Haverhill, 372-9967, 
$12, $35; East Coast Auto Repair, Route 


by Danielle Coimbra 
eorge Peloquin, NECC 
security guard, has made 
dealing with campus chaos a 
major part of his life. 


Peloquin, a retired security guard 
previously from Connecticut, moved back 
to Massachusetts to enjoy his retirement 
and all that goes along with it. He settl- 
ed in Haverhill,where his daughter and 
grandchildren live, and applied for a 
security position here at the college. He 
began a few months ago, and now can be 
seen daily around campus — usually 
apres his funky eye shades and a super 
smile 


* 


“| started working four hours a week 
and ended up with 40,” he says, directing 
cars towards the infamous mud lot. “I 
don’t mind it. We’re sometimes short of 
help.”’ Peloquin feels that the parking 
situation at this school is horrendous. 
“There are more cars than there are 
spaces.” He also says that with all the 
chaos here the students are still very 
polite and respectful, more so than at the 
previous colleges he’s worked at. 


Peloquin has had many security posi- 
tions at other schools. He worked for 22 
years at the auxiliary police department 
in Westfield. Then he moved to Groton, 
Connecticut, where he worked as a guard 
for 12 years at Connecticut College, 


Peloquin comes a 


fora jumpstart | 
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125 Plaistow, 382-1670, $22, $51; Edge- 
mont Garage, 175 W. Main St., 
Georgetown, 346-9785, $27, $57, 24 hour 
towing service; General GMC, Haverhill, 
374-7444, $30, $62; Hale Street Towing, 
35 Hale St., Haverhill, 372-9291, $10, $37, 
24 hour towing service; Plaistow Towing, 
Route 125 Plaistow, 382-4646, $17, $31; 
RM Towing, 43 South Warren St.. 
Have: Bile 372-3249, $18, $40. 
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GEORGE PELOQUIN, security guard. 


spare time he has he spends with his 


grandchildren or putting puzzles together ry 


with his wife. That’s the kind of 
tion Peloquin enjoys after 
our school’s parking problems. 
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Minority college students and 
graduates interested in jobs in 
newspapers will be interviewed by 
representatives of some 50 newspapers 
and wire services at a minority job fair 
and conference at the Westin Hotel in 
Boston Dec. 10-12. 

The conference is free to minority 
students and minority professionals who 
are seeing internships or staff positions 
in either the editorial or business sides of 
newspaper publishing. 

It is sponsored by the American Socie- 
ty of Newspaper Editors and the. Task 
Force on Minorities in the Newspaper 
Business and is hosted by the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune. 

Among news organizations registered 
are: AP, UPI, Boston Globe, New York 
Times, Providence Journal, Cape Cod 
Times Boston Herald, New Haven 


5 ER 


Most of you are probably already aware 
of the following Massachusetts state 
law: In all state colleges the Constitution 


DR. CHARLES PAYNE, speaker at conference Dec. 11. 
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Nursing conference 


Dec. 11 


by Joan Kingsbury 

Chancellor of Higher Education Dr. 
Franklyn Jenifer will be at Northern 
Essex Community College Dec. 11 to in- 
troduce a conference sponsored by the 
Department of. Nursing. of.. Northern 
Essex and Salem State College in 
cooperation with the Northeast Consor- 
tium of Colleges and Universities. 

How We Teach, How They Learn is a 
conference examining the learning and 
teaching style needed when dealing with 
a culturally diverse classroom. 

The keynote address will be given by 
Dr. Charles Payne, professor of secondary 
education and director of the Preparation 
of Teachers for Multi-Cultured Schools 
Program at Ball State University, 
Indiana. 

Developing and delivering curriculum 
changes for multi-cultural students while 
maintaining standards is the subject of 
the first workshop. 

It will be conducted by Dr. Juan 
Rodriguez, program director, Bil- 
ingual/ESL at College of Education at the 
University of Lowell, and Dr. Tara 
Elyssa, executive director of NECCUM. 

The second workshop will be Inter- 
cultural Communications led by Roberta 
(Deedee) Magers, coordinator of ESL at 
North Shore Community College since 


Rincon 


by Professor Conway 

Como Conseguir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol.-(Intro. Spanish 
II, SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en examen sera su nota para el curso. Asi 
pueden ganar tres creditos sin molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience. Si usted 
quiere seguir este camino, tiene que pedir 
permiso y pagar extra para tomar el 
mismo examen que le dare si matricula en 
mi curso. Un anga, verdad? 
Generosidad? No? Realidad? Si! 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera y 
por eso el departmento de lengua extran- 
jeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Esto es que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero, perdimos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir el segundo 


Techniques and Methods for Easing 
the Transition from ESL to English (as 
a native language) classes will be headed 
by Dr. Carlos Yorio, professor of 
Linguistics and director of ESL at 
Lehman College, N.Y., and the graduate 
school of City University of New York. 

Payne will conduct the fourth 
workshop, Use of Games to Teach 
Science. 

CEU’s are available for those attending 
the college. 

A Multicultural Enrichment Program 
in Nursing for Minority Students is a pro- 
gram developed by NECC’s department 
of nursing to prepare minority high 
school students for nursing careers. 

The conference will begin at 9 a.m. in 
the Bentley Library Conference Center. 
The events will be scheduled to coincide 
with NECC classes, starting at 10 
minutes past the hour to allow teachers 
time to arrive from their classrooms. 

It is hoped teachers will feel welcome 
to drop in whenever they have free time. 
There is a five dollar registration fee for 
the day. 

A catered lunch will be served from 12 
to 1 p.m. The registration deadline is Dec. 
8. 

All faculty will be mailed registration 
forms. For more information, please con- 
tact Marcia Hohn, extension 3869. 


Hispano 


semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues, perdimos el primer semestre 
tambine, y ahora no hay espanol en el 
tercer o cuatro nivel en esta universidad. 
Ahora esta passando lo mismo en el 
segundo semestre del primer ano. Esto no 
es solamante una lastima, sino una 
verguenza considerando la importancia de 
esta nuestra lengua, el espanol. 

Estoy tratando de evitar el derrumba- 
miento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC. Se puede ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el curso SP4402, 
no lo van a ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco 
regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, 
demanera que espero alistar diez estu- 
diantes mas. Por que no viene a discutirlo 
conmigo? Puede ver el examen, tambien. 

Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio 
C-228 todos los dias a las once. 


Vengan por favor para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 


of the United States and of the Com- 
monwealth shall be taught as required 
subjects for the purpose of fitting the 
students, morally and intellectually, for 
the duties of citizenship and of school 
teaching.” (chapter 73, added by St. 1938, 
c. 246, 2. Amended by St. 1960, c.403, 9) 

This semester the History-Government 
Department is introducing a new course 
which is designed to meet this 
requirement. 

GV3310 American Government and 
Politics: A one-semester three credit 
course. A survey of the structure and 
operations of the Federal Government as 
well as State Government. The course will 
include the relationship of the three bran- 
ches of the Federal Governmént to each 


sia Tribune sponsors minority job fair 


es Boston conference 


Register, Springfield Union-News, 
Chicago Tribune, North Shore Weeklies, 
Quincy Patriot Ledger, Los Angeles 
Times, and Gannett Publishing. 

Henry Hampton, president of 
Blackside, Inc., the independent film com- 
pany that produced the PBS documen- 
tary, ‘“Eyes on the Prize: America’s Civil 
Rights Years,”’ will speak at Fridav’s lun- 
cheon. 

The program will include a panel by 
communications experts from Emerson 
College and critiques and counseling for 
students by the Boston Association of 
Black Journalists. 

Students and graduates who need 
registration forms or information may 
contact Joyce Heeremans, conference 
coordinator, at the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune, Box 100, Lawrence MA 01842, 
or call 617-685-1000. 


New history course offered 


other and to the state governments. U.S. 
and State Constitutions and their inter- 
pretations will be discussed. Emphasis is 
given to American political traditions, 
parties, processes, and a range of govern- 
mental policies. Three class hours per: 
week. section 01 MWF 1 Professor 
Barlas. 

If you are advising students who intend 
to transfer to Massachusetts State Col- 
leges, I would appreciate it if you would 
mention this course to them. 

Advisers should note that credit 
toward graduation will not be awarded 
for more than two of the following: 
Federal Government, State and Local 
Government, and American Government 
and Politics. 

Signed, 
Beth Wilcoxson, chairperson; 
history-government department 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THERE IS 
A NATIONALLY KNOWN, SMALL, 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE RIGHT 
HERE IN THE MERRIMACK 
VALLEY? 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, founded in 1803, 
offers you: 


The Bradford Plan for a Practical Liberal Arts Education 
— communication skills, general education requirements, 
freshman inquiry, junior year liberal arts internships, 


senior project, 
minors. 


comprehensive major, 


skill-oriented 


Majors include Administration, Creative Arts, Human 
Studies, Humanities, Natural Science and Math. 
Generous Financial Aid, including full tuition and merit 


scholarships. 


e Liberal transfer credit evaluation policy. 


e Small Classes — 13:1 ratio. 


e Part-Time and Full-Time Enrollment. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, BRADFORD, MASS. 01830 
NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR JANUARY ADMISSION 
Interview, catalog and application forms available from Admissions Office 
(617) 372-7161 
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TOM VARTABEDIAN, Haverhill Gazette writer and photographer. 


Gazette reporter tells 
students about life 
in the newsroom 


by Danielle Coimbra 

“You’re only as good as the last story 
you wrote,” said Tom Vartebedian, 
feature writer and photographer at the 
Haverhill Gazette, as he spoke to jour- 
nalism students Nov. 19 in a meeting at 
the Observer office. 


Vartebedian, has worked at the Gazette 
for 20 years, 15 of which he was a sports 
reporter. He is now part of the lifestyle 
department. Describing a typical day on 
the job, he told the students he started 
the day by writing an obituary about a 
good friend, Dick Stello — a major league 
umpire — who had been killed the night 
before in Florida. After doing a people 
poll about the new smoking policy at Nor- 
thern Essex, he was going to the YMCA 
to get a story on a basketball clinic, get 
an interview at a shelter about a dinner 
planned for the homeless for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and attend two wakes for more 
obituaries. 


He explained his average week includ- 
ed doing about eight feature stories, a 
people poll, a personality profile and a col- 
umn. Although his official working hours 
are from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., he said most 
of his days on the job last until midnight 
gt include Saturdays. A reporter lives 

n ‘‘organized chaos,” he said. 

ae life-long resident of Haverhill, 
Vartebedian said he would never leave 
because he’s built a rapport with the com- 
munity and people seek him out to do 
stories. Mentioning that many reporters 
have left the Gazette for larger papers in 
big cities, he claimed that in Haverhill, 
with its population of 48,000, there are as 
many stories as there are people. 


Vartabedian’s pictures have won 
many prizes. He showed many of them to 
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the students. One was of an elderly lady 
feeding the pigeons at a local park on a 
snowy Thanksgiving morning. He ex- 
plained that a photographer needs to 
shoot first and ask questions later. If he 
had stopped to ask the woman if he might 
qe a story about her, the pigeons would 
ave flown away. 

Talking about some of the stories he 
has written, he said he once did a piece 
about a man who collected pencils. It was 
picked up by the UPI and published 
nation-wide. The pencil man’s collection 
doubled in size as people who read the 
story donated so many pencils by mail a 
special post office box had to be provid- 
ed. Vartabedian was happy because he 
knew many people had read the story. ‘‘If 
people don’t read your stories, then why 
bother writing them?” he asked. He ad- 
vised his audience to “write something 
that people will like to read, and claimed 
even the dullest stories have something 
to build on.” 

Vartebedian said there is no profession 
with as much reward and diversity as 
journalism, which he claimed has made 
him “rich.” 

In his little spare time, he collects coins 
and stamps, plays racquetball, and listens 
to classical music. That’s when he’s not 
with his 9 and 18 year old sons or his 
daughter who is also pursing a journalism 
career as a student at Northeastern 
University. 
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Dean of students 
talks about early 
years at college 


by Beth White 

| found the Dean of Student’s office 
upstairs in B-building and stood in front 
of the secretary’s desk. She was on the 
phone and I overheard something about 
being able to freeze kiwis. I was told to 
come back in 15 minutes. So, I spent four 
minutes trying to find a designated smok- 
ing area and wondered if I could calm my 
nerves before returning. 

Actually, I had nothing to worry about. 
Norman Landry was very friendly and 
had a lot to say about the changes in the 
students and school since NECC first 
opened in 1961 down to the present day. 

In September of 1961, NECC operated 
out of a rundown, 10-room elementary 
school on Chadwick Street in Bradford. 
Enrollment was a mere 186 students and 
the college offered only liberal arts, 
business management, accounting, and 
executive secretarial programs. 


Today, NECC has 9,000 students and 


three or four times as many faculty as 
there were students in 1961. The college 
got its campus here on Elliott Street in 
1972 and also has extension campuses in 
West Andover, Lawrence, Dracut, and 
Newburyport. Instead of offering only 
the four programs, the college now offers 
more than 60 of them. 

Just as the surroundings have chang- 
ed, so have the students in general. Dur- 
ing the early years of NECC’s existence, 
the students were mostly ‘‘fresh out”’ of 
high school, the majority were men, and 
most enrolled in full time class loads 
(15-17 credits). 

Landry said, ‘In the first years, the 
students had longer days, and they seem- 
ed much more committed. There was a lot 
of involvement with student government 
and other activities.” 

In more recent years, these 
characteristics have changed. According 
to an enrollment report released this fall, 
the typical day-time student is 21, 
matriculated into a formal program of 
studies, and the majority is female — 60.7 
percent. 

“In addition,” Landry said, “80 to 85 
percent of the students have jobs and 
work more than 20 hours, and more than 
60 percent of the students have less than 
a 12 credit course load. 

An even greater difference can be seen 
in the students in the division of continu- 
ing education. The average age is 31. 
Sixty-seven percent are female; and most 
are not matriculated into a formal pro- 
gram of study. 

Landry said there has been a decline of 
student interest in on-campus activities 
“because there are more part time 
students. More students are working, and 
there are other social commitments. 
Students are more likely to pass in and 
out. Some come in for a semester, then 
take a semester off.” 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
til midnight 


Mr. Mike’s. 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


je photo 
DEAN OF STUDENTS Norman Landry. 


When the school first opened, there 
was a limited amount of financial aid and 
the largest minority group was the 
economically deprived. A lot of these 
students were veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. Today, the Hispanics are one of the 
largest minorities on campus, making up 
between five to 10 percent of the enroll- 
ment. Also, today there is two and a half 
million available for financial aid. 

Another major difference Landry noted 
between today’s NECC, and the NECC 
of 1961 is the focus of student concern. 
“In the 1960s,” he said, ‘‘the major con- 
cern was war. I don’t think you really see 
that anymore. Now students seem more 
conscious of environmental issues such as 
health, fitness, smoking, and social 
trends.” 

Not only are the students different in 
character, they also commute to school 
from farther away. Students now travel 
from Salisbury, North Reading and 
Chelmsford. In earlier days, they mainly 
came from the surrounding communities 
of Haverhill, Methuen, West Newbury, 
Amesbury and Merrimac. Landry also 
pointed out that there are more 
New Hampshire students enrolled at 
NECC than ever before because of the 
New England Regional Student Program. 

No matter what the differences are in 
numbers, or what town they came from, 
or how many classes they are taking, 
students year after year keep enrolling at 
NECC. 

Landry claims, “‘We’ve managed to 
maintain our enrollment even though 
there is decline in the number of high 
school students. Enrollment has climbed 
steadily for the past five years.” 


NECC students/staff _ 
10% discount on meals ~ 
Sunday shrough ThutaERY: 
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Bolivian guitarist 
visits college campus 


by Rafael dePena 

The Hispanic Cultural Club swale, 
Jose Lopez Carrasco, guitarist from 
Bolivia, Nov. 18. His presentation com- 
bined telling the audience about his coun- 
try and playing a few songs, one in Chau, 
his native language. Dressed in native 
costume, he showed slides of beautiful 
scenes of his home in South America. 

He spoke about how poor Bolivia is, 
and described the valley where he was 
born. His mother is Inca and his father 
Italian. 

“When | first came to this country, I 
never expected the crazy New England 
weather — with a beautiful 70 degree day 
here and a freezing 30 degree day there,” 
Corrasco said. 

“In Bolivia it is very hard to get used 
to breathing if you’re not used to high 
altitudes, but sometimes when we exer- 
cise, we have to stop and catch our 
breath,’’ he explained. 

He said Bolivia has a very high percen- 
tage of deaths among young children 
because of the lack of vitamins and a high 


Sign 


rate of disease including polio. Many 
become seriously ill before they are five 
and if they survive, may be handicapped 
for life. 

Corrasco said he served in the 
Bolivian army. ‘““When a young man is 18, 
he has to serve three mandatory years,” 
he explained. 

He told listeners that the music of his 
native valley is different from that in the 
city. “The music from the city moves at 
a much faster pace,” he said. 

Talking of agriculture in Bolivia, he 
said the farmers grow 250 different kinds 
of potatoes. In the valley there is no kind 
of refrigeration, so any fruit and 
vegetable that is picked in the morning 
has to be sold the same day to prevent 
its spoiling. 

He said soccer is a popular. sport, 
especially among school children. 

It is a country where women do not 
work but stay home taking care of 
children. 


language 


meets Wednesdays 


The American Sign Language Club 
meets two or three times a month on 
Wednesdays 12:10 in room C303. The ad- 
viser is Patrick McCarthy and the elected 

officers are Mary Concannon, Tammy 
Carlin, Mike - Brouillard, and Kim 
Deneumoustier. 

_- Upcoming scheduled events include: 

Nov. 25 — Deaf Student Panel Discus- 


sion Lecture about personal experiences 


-and afterward a question and answer 
session. 

Dec. 2 — Professional Panel Lecture 
about educational experiences, success, 
and barriers encountered and afterward 
a question and answer session. 


Interpreter services will be provided 
for both events. 

A holiday gathering is set up for Dec. 
9. There will be a sign-up sheet for peo- 
ple willing to bring food. 

Around the holidays the group plans a 
fundraiser in the cafeteria. A jar will be 
filled with holiday candy. Guesses about 
how many candies are in the jar will cost 
25 cents. 

Next semester, the club plans many 
more guest lecturers. The college com- 
munity is invited to club meetings. 

Kim Deneumoustier, 


Office, ASL Club 


Foundation dance set for Dec. 5 


PLANS FOR THE annual NECC Founda- 
tion Holiday Dinner Dance are underway. 
The dance will be held Saturday, Dec. 5, 
at the Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Student Center. 

The semi-formal affair will start with a 
social hour at 6 p.m. followed by dinner 
at 7 p.m. Entertainment for the gala 


dance will be provided by the Stan Bed- 
narz Band between the hours of 8:30 and 
12:30. 

Tickets are available in advance as well 
as reservations for groups of eight or 
more. Information is available from Er- 
nie Greenslade, 374-3862; Don Conway, 
374-5868; and Claire Conway, 388-4465. 


P.R. phot 
THE NECC FOUNDATION Clattor Dance Committee gets down to work. Pictured 


are Janet Corrigan, Catherine Pirri, Robert Schapker, Revina Correia-Branco and 
Claire Conway. 


distribute smokeout materials. 


: me on Noone photo 
PATRICIA KEPSCHULL (left) with interns Donna Fosse and Joan Ortolano 


Great American Smokeout 


Film tells 


by Michael LeBoeuf 

At the Great American Smokeout at 
the college last week, the health services 
department used visual aids in its at- 
tempt to alert people about the hazards 
of smoking. 

One film entitled, ‘“Death in the West,” 
featured the men who portrayed the 
Marlboro Men in the television ads of the 
1960s. 

Cigarette commercials were banned 
from television in 1971. The men, 
featured in early commercials, now share 
something more in common than just be- 
ing ex-Marlboro spokesmen. They all talk 
with a low raspy voice which is constantly 
interrupted by a persistent cough. They 
all suffer from one form or another of 
cancer. 

One of them tried to explain an incident 
he had where he started spitting up blood 
and suddenly his legs collapsed. He said, 
“I didn’t know what had happened. I 
knew I wasn’t having a heart attack.” In 
stead he had lung cancer. 

These men are now living with the con- 
stant reminder of their legacy. They all 
seem to be ashamed of what they helped 
promote. While listening to them, I was 
reminded of our interview with Moe 
Howard, one of the three-stooges, who 
said if he could get his hands on their old 
films he would burn them all. 

The Phillip Morris Company, who pro- 
duces Marlboro cigarettes and various 
other brands, downplays the plight of its 
old spokesmen and any other allegation 
toward cigarette smoking being 


Gordon’s 
ARMY & NAVY STORE 


Est. 1819 


“Everything for the 
Working Person” 
Work Uniforms 
Military Surplus 
Footwear 
Hunting Clothes 
Camouflage 
Camping Accessories 


Tel. 372-0421 
25 Essex Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
Lou, Bruce and Nancy Gordon 
MA. 800-542-1987 


grim story 


dangerous to your health. One spokesmai 
for Phillip Morris said, ‘Well, applesauce 
is dangerous to your health.” He also 
tried to raise questions about non- 
smokers who get lung cancer. 

After the film itself, there was a ques- 
tion and answer section provided by 
WCBV-TV in Boston. When asked why 
people who know smoking is dangerous 
to their health continue to smoke, Dr. Tim 
Johnson stated, “‘It is an-addiction not 
unlike heroin . . . The nicotine in cigaret- 
tes increases the need of the heart and 
even that can be habit forming.” It was 
also brought out that one-third of our na- 
tion are smokers, and over 27 million was 
spent in health care for smoking related 
problems last year. 

The legal aspects were brought up by 
Arthur Miller, Boston lawyer, who stated 
that our nation’s policy of free will and 
“ive and let live’ hurts the non-smokers. 
Only recently, after years of smoking, 
have non-smokers rights been addressed. 
Miller also stated that for minors (18 
years or younger) it is illegal in 
Massachusetts to buy cigarettes. It’s il- 
legal to be in possession of them. This 
law, like other small and victimless 
crimes, is rarely enforced. 

There are support groups such as 
Groups Against Smokers Pollution, 
(GASP) and peer groups which are similar 
to the better known Alcoholic 
Anonymous group that can help people 
who want to quit smoking. 


A Golden Opportunity 
Closest guess to 
number of jelly beans 
in jar. 
One Free Week of 
tanning at the 


Golden Fleece 
Tanning Center 


321 Merrimack Street 
Methuen, MA 
Phone: (617) 975-4545 
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Carl 
Beal 


by James Keene 

If there is one teacher on campus who 
could be described as someone who “‘prac- 
tices what he preaches,” then Carl Beal 
would be the epitome of that phrase. 

He is chairman of the sports and 
leisure department at NECC and has 
béen here from the beginning. 

Beal began teaching in 1960 after 
graduating from Springfield College 
where he was a member of the football 
team. 

After getting his career started at the 
University of Massachusetts, he came to 
Northern Essex. He feels that although 
U. Mass. was a good experience, it is more 
enjoyable here. There is a wider variety 
of students at different ranges which 
makes for an exciting and more challeng- 
ing job. 

His work, however, is not confined to 
just teaching. He is in charge of all 
facilities in the gym and outside on the 
playing fields. 

If you are interested in putting your 
free time to good use, he is the man to see. 
From aerobics to scuba diving he has 
taught it all. 

His latest interest is photography. He 
even has a darkroom at his home in 
Newburyport. 

In the summer if you want to find him, 
you had better look off-shore because he’ll 
more likely than not be fishing in his new 
boat. If you visit his office on campus you 
can see just how seriously he takes 
fishing. 

Beal is currently heading a new pro- 
gram of study to be offered in the fall of 
1988. The course will be a two year on- 
hands training class for students who are 
interested in sports management. 

With all that he is involved with, you 
would think he would at least slow down 
for lunch. But that’s not the case. He likes 
to take his lunch breaks in the gym. 
Around noon during the week you can 
catch him playing his favorite sport — 
basketball. Is he good? Just ask the kids 
half his age. They’ll tell you. 


Sis-boom-bah! 
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Peter Polito photo 


CHEERLEADERS WARM UP for the student-faculty basketballl game. 


nights off to slow start 


Team limps with 2-2 record, 


COACH MICHAEL ROWINSKI 


1987 — Basketball Schedule 


Date 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 4 
Mon. Dec. 7 
Tues. Dec. 8 
Thur. . 10 
Sat. bl 7) 
Tues. wl2 


Day 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Fri. 


Opponent 
Mass Bay 
MCA 


Massasoit 


Middlesex 
CCRI 


Northshore 
Greenfield 


Becker Jr. 


Where 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 


Time 
8:00 
7:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
7:30 


Rowinski sees 


by Ken Morgan 

Winning two games and losing two 
isn’t a standout record, but it is a record 
for the men’s basketball team to build on. 

The Knights lost a heartbreaker at 
Cape Cod on Veteran’s Day. According 
to Coach Mike Rowinski, the game came 
down to capitalizing on free throws. 

“If we could've hit the free throws, we 
would have been in good shape,” Rowin- 
ski said. 

The blue and gold did bounce back, 
winning their next road game at Bunker 
Hill by 20 points. Ernesto Sang was the 
Knights high scorer with 26 points and 
many rebounds. 

“Sang is really playing well outside,”’ 
Rowinski said, ‘‘What it comes down to 


base for future 


is our team is starting to really gel.’’ 

NECC does have a young team as is 
always the case with community colleges 
or two-year schools. It will more than like- 
ly take a few games for the Knights to 
come together as a team, and Rowinski 
feels the time is now. _- 

The Knights faced a difficult task at 
Roxbury last Saturday. Going into the 
game, Rowinski said that Roxbury is a 
great team and his players will have their 
work cut out for them. ee, 
* % * 

Tonight the Knights host Mass. Bay at 
NECC, the last game before Thanksgiv- 
ing break. It would be a great boost to 
the team if the bleachers were full of 
students. 


Sat. reLG 
Tues. .19 
Thur. | 
Sun. . 24 Mattatuck 
Wed. wot. Dean Jr. 
. 29 Roxbury . 
Mass Bay 
Bunker Hill 
Holyoke 
MCP 
Northshore 
Massasoit 
Middlesex Home 
CCRI Away 
Saturday, February 27, Semi Finals 
Tuesday, March 1, MCCAC Finals 
Saturday, March 5, NJCAA 


1987 Women’s Basketball Schedule |, 


Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Tues. Nov. 24 Mass Bay Home 6:00 
Sat. Nov. 28 CCRI Away 2:00 
Tues. Dec. 1 Endicott Away 6:30 
Fri. Dec. 4 North Shore Away 6:00 
Mon. Dec.7 Greenfield Away 6:00 
Tues. Dec. 8 Massasoit C.C. Home 6:00 
Thur. Dec. 10 Becker Leicester Home 6:00 


2:00 
7:00 
7:00 
1:00 
7:30 
8:00 
7:30 
7:00 
3:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 


Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 


Manchester 
Springfield Tech. 
MCA 


‘4 _ % WA : | 
Fund raiser - 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIAL CLUB sold popcorn and soda at the student-faculty 
basketball game. The pepsi was provided by Pepsi Bottling Inc. of Methuen. 
Proceeds from the sale of pepsi are being used to provide cleaning supplies for 
Emmaus House, shelter for the homeless in Haverhill. Picture in front are Linda 
Comeau and her son Nicholas, Phil Dandurant, Stephanie Hosterman and Barry 
Helmey. In back are Diane Jemlich and Kim Deneumoustier. . 
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Latin 

rivalry 
marks 
match 


by Jose Manuel Diaz 

The last time a Puerto Rican squared 
off against a Mexican was when Wilfredo 
Gomez challenged indestructible feather- 
champion Salvado Sanchez. 

As it turned out, the Battle of the Lit- 
tle Giants was a grotesque mismatch that 
saw Sanchez twice floor Gomez in beating 
the Puerto Rican to a pulp in eight one- 
sided rounds. The match left the boxing 
world in awe.° 

Now there’s another Latin rivalry as 
the mighty Julio Caesar Chavez 
challenges Edwin Rosario, two-time 
lightweight chainpion who won his first 


title by defeating Jose Luis Ramirez. 


After making two successful title 
defenses against Roberto Elizondo and 
Howard Davis, Jr., Rosario lost his WBC 
lightweight title to the man he had 
defeated. Jose Luis Ramirez dethroned 
Rosario in a tremendous war. 

Rosario later lost a controversial deci- 
sion to Hector Camacho who outboxed 
him, but soon after scored the knockout 
of the year when he demolished Liv- 
ingstone Bramble in two rounds. Since 
then, he’s defended his title, once by 
knockout when he stopped Juan Nazario 
in eight rounds. 


Julio Caesar Chavez won the WBC 


Super Featherweight title by knocking ~ 


out Mario Martinez in eight rounds. 
Chavez later made nine successful title 
defenses of his crown. 

Even though Rosario has advantages 


in boxing skills and punching power to 


defeat Chavez, he’ll probably neglect to 

use the skills to go punch for punch 

against Chavez. The pick here is Rosario 

by knockout inside five rounds, but 

should the fight go longer, Chavez will 

score a tremendous knockout in the thir- 
mth round. 


Straight-shooters 
win tournament 


The champion player at the recent pool 
tournament in the game room at the stu- 
dent center was Bill Kitterage. Runner- 
up was Steve Santora, who won three out 


of five games. 


Kitterage outshot Steve Beaudoin two 
out of three in the semi-finals. 

There were 27 participants in the tour- 
nament and the champion and runner up 


enter the ACUI Tournament in 


Februrary. 


The players and the play 


The Lady Knights 


Donna Geagon photo 
Front row from left: Coach Andrea 
Woodbury, Lynn Diodati, Dorianne 
Beckford, Sandy Forte and Dianne Rich- 
mond. Back row from left: Kathy 
Croteau, Jill Bradley, Thanh Nauyen, Jill 
Herchenwoder, Sharon Wilson, Valerie 
.4 Gordon, Nancy Miller and Robin Young. 


The Faculty 


» Donna Geagon photo 


FRONT ROW TO LEFT: Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Peter Flynn, Carl Beal, Chuck 
Lombardo, Bill Huston and Angela | 
Figuero. Back row from left: Roger 
Dufresne, Dave Micas, Maureen Bowen, 
Bill Wright, Adrian Berteume, Ed Spin- | 
ney, Sue Van Wert, Rick Branscomb and | 
Vic Motz. 


Action photos 
by Peter Polito 


Some kinda hot shots 


Sharon Noone photo 
Bill Kitterage and Steve Santaro know 


how to put just the right spin on the ball. 
They were the first and second prize-win- 
ners of the pool tournament. 


a 


Picture postcards of Fall... 


Autumn brings a certain beauty to 
Kenoza Lake. Top right, a calf enjoys 
the afternoon breeze. Above, one of 
many paths around the lake. At right, 
reflections of the shoreline. 


Photos by Peter Polito 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 
JUST SOME EXTRA SPENDING MONEY? 


New Balance Athletic Shoes 


is currently hiring full and part time temporary and permanent help. 
The hours are flexible to help meet the demands of the hectic schedules 
of today’s students. 


Each person’s schedule will be individually tailored for his or her own 
unique situation. 


Pay is $6.50 an hour, plus an employee discount on‘all New Balance 
products. 


Please feel free to contact: 
Mr. Kevin Leahy e 5 South Union Street 
Lawrence, MA 01841 e 685-8400 x524 y 
equal opportunity employer Pre a 


